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The Late John B. Jervis. 


| Written for the Railroad Gazette by Wm. P. SHinn, M. Am. 
Soc. C. E.1 





In the death of John Bloomfield Jervis, at Rome, N. Y., 
on the night of Jan. 12, the country lost another of those 
remarkable men bequeathed to this generation by the latter 
part of the 18th century, whose talents and energies have 
for seventy years been directed toward building up the 
wonderful system of internal improvements which marks 
the history of the nation during the present century. 

Mr. Jervis was born at Huntington, Long Island, Dec. 14, 
1795, and was consequently in his 90:h year at the time of 
his death. His father was Timothy Jervis, a carpenter by 
trade, and a resident of Huntington, His mother was 
Phoebe Bloomtield,- of Woodbridge, N. J. The brother of 
Mrs. Jervis, John W. Bloomfield, went to Fort Stanwix, 
now Rome, N. Y., from New Jersey, to act as agent for 
and to look after a large tract of land in that vicinity, which 
resulted in the purchase for himself and two or three others 
of the ‘‘six-thousand-acre tract.” He soon after settled in 
what is now the town of Aunsville, which was named after 
his wife. About 1812 he removed to Rome, purchased a 
farm, which included the homestead of Mr. Jervis, and 
lived and died in a house which then occupied the site of 
Mr. Jervis’ late residence. His death occurred in 
1849, at the age of 84. He was widely known, and 
upiversally honored and esteemed. 

In 1798 Timothy Jervis moved to Fort Stanwix, 
which was chiefly prominent as having a navigable 
canal of about two miles in length, connecting the 
Mohawk River with Wood Creek. By connecting 
improvements in the form of locks and dams on the 
Mohawk River and Wood Creek, it formed part of a 
system of improvements to connect the natural navi- 
gation through a large portion of the state of New 
York. By these means barges or bateaus passed from 
Schenectady, on the Mohawk, to Ithaca, at the head 
of Cayuga Lake. The country was at this time mostly 
a wilderness of heavy timber, and Timothy Jervis 
soon became interested in a saw-mill, which was at- 
tended by himself and his sons. Jobn B. Jervis was 
the oldest of seven children and had the experience 
of the trials of a settlement in a new country. What 
education he bad was obtained at the common schools 
of that day, which he attended until he was 15 years 
of age. There were then no public schools sustained in 
whole or in part by the state. Between the ages of 
15 and 22 he spent his summers in managing a team 
and attending the saw-mill, with occasional farm 
work, and during the winters he was engaged in haul- 
ing saw-logs and wood. 

In 1817 the construction of the Erie Canal was 
commenced, and the work afforded employment and 
furnished facilities to a large class who had there. 
tofore followed other pursuits. Benjamin Wright, 
more generaily known as ‘‘ Judge” Wright, was Chief 
Engineer in the constiuction. Judge Wright resided 
in Rome, and therefore knew Mr. Timotby Jervis 
and his sons. Needing an axtman, he applied to Mr. 
Jervis, who suggested that he should take John, 
which was the beginning of what afterward beceme 
the remarkable engineering career of John B. Jervis, 
who then turned his attention to thestudy and prac 
tice of surveying and engineering. Dextrcus with 
an axe, apt and ambitious to learn, ready to do all 
and more than was required, he was soon promoted to 
the position of rodman in the survey at $12 per month, in 
which be reached such proficiency that in two years he was 
made Resident Engineer on 17 miles of the canal, extending 
from Canastota, Madison Co., to Limestone Creek, in Onon- 
daga Co., at a compensation of $1.25 perday. Mr. Jervis 
was then about 25 years of age, and althovgh the young 
engineers of today might smile at an offer of $1.25 per 
day, that position and salary, 65 years ago, were consid- 
ered very desirable and lucrative. 

Mr. Jervis records, in some notes which he has left for 
the purpose of a memoir, that after filling a winter engage. 
ment for weighing stone for locks, he started for Rome, 
a distance of 40 miles, on foot, traveling four miles on the 
evening of the first day, toa village where he and his as 
sociates spent the first night, and thence started at day- 
light to walk 36 miles to Rome, over melting snow, which 
made the traveling very heavy and disagreeable, reach- 
ing Rome about 9 o'clock in the evening, pretty well 
fatigued, but hardly the worse for it the next day. Dur- 
ing this period Mr. Jervis was under the direction of Judge 
Bates as chief of the party, and Canvass White, well known 
among New York engineers, as the principal assistant. 

In the spring of 1820 he became well acquainted with 
Henry Seymour (father of Hon. Horatio Seymour), who 
was one of the Canal Commissioners, and with whom 
Mr. Jervis had had frequent intercourse in relation to his 
duties. In the spring of 1821 Mr. Jervis was assigned the 
position of Resident Engineer tothe division extending from 
‘* The Nose” to opposite the village of Amsterdam, about 17 
miles; Mr. Seymour being the Commissioner of that division, 
He retained the charge of this division until the close of 1822, 
when it was mostly completed, and the party was disbanded, 
except himself, He was retained to aid in the settlement of 
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the accounts of the contractors, which occupied his time for 
tbe balance of the year. This work was discharged with 
such acceptability that he was retained by Commissioner 
Seymour, in the opening of the season of 1828, to take 
cbarge of such work asstill remained to be done on the canal 
between the Minden Dam and the Upper Mohawk aque- 
duct, a section of 50 miles. It was then made his duty to 
organize parties of men to superintend the work of repairs 
and such incidental improvements as were found necessary 
to bring the section into use for navigation. 

The custom was at that day to stop small leaks in the 
canal by dumping in clay, but Mr. Jervis records that ‘ find- 
ing the clay not satisfactory in the leaks that occurred, [ 
made trial) of fine gravel intermixed with sharp sand, which 
while it did not fully stup the leak at the first application, 
was not sensibly carried away, and the interstices being 
small they were gradually filled up, and the work became 
tight,” which marked a decided advance in the mode of re- 
pairing leaks, and was illustrative of the care with which 
Mr. Jervis always investigated details. In the spring of 
1825 the canal was opened to Albany, and Mr. Jervis was 
continued as the Superintendent Engineer on the same 
division. During that year and until March, 1825, he had 
full charge of the entire section from Amsterdam to Albany, 
and all accounts for labor and material passed through his 
hands. He records the fact that the actual cost of operating 
the section of 50 miles for one year, including lock tenders 
and all expenses except those for the collection of tolls, was 
at the rate of 3600 per mile. 

Mr. Canvass White, the Principal Assistant Engineer, left 
the state service for other work in 1823, and as Judge 
Wright, the Chief Engineer, had many calls for his services 
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on canal enterprises in other states, the entire responsibility 
for the section referred to was thrown upon Mr. Jervis and 
Mr. Seymour, the Canal Commissioner. 

After seven years’ employment on the Erie Canal, Mr. 
Jervis closed his services by resignation early in the month 
of March, 1825, very much to the regret of Mr. Henry Sey- 
mour, who gave him wart testimonials. Mr. Jervis went to 
New York end bad an interview with Judge Wright, who 
had entered into an engagement with the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Co., which resulted in the engagement of Mr. Jer- 
vis as Chief Engineer of that company, with Judge Wright as 
Consulting Engineer. Preliminary surveys and estimates 
had been made for the construction of a water route, partly 
canal and partly slack-water; but Mr. Jervis, after a careful 
investigation, decided against most of the slack-water plan, 
his decision being approved by Judge Wright. Near the 
close of 1827, Judge Wright resigned, and Mr. Jervis was 
appointed to sucveed him, and remained in charge of the 
work until 1830. During this time he constructed the in- 
clines of the Carbondale Railroad and ordered from England 
the ‘‘ Stourbridge Lion,” the first locomotive imported into 
this country, which, with two others, were ordered about 
a year before the famous trial on the Liverpool & Manches- 
ter Railway, indicating Mr. Jervis’ extraordinary foresight 
and courege. This locomotive, Mr. Jervis states, was 
bought under an order from him for a locomotive which 
should not exceed 51¢ tons in weight, The ‘‘ Stour- 
bridge Lion actually weighed 7 tons exclusive of coal and 
water, with the proper complement of which its weight 
was 8 tons, and consequently in excess of the weight which 
the trestles of the Carbondale road were built to sustain, 
and hence the locomotive could not be used. But the crit- 
cism that the trestles were too weak for their intended pur- 
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| pose is negatived by the fact that they bore in the first 
| 20 years the transit of about 5,000,000 tons of coal. Mr. 
Jervis is certainly entitled to the credit of having intro- 
|.duced the first locomotive on the American continent, and 
its failure to be serviceable was not due to any error of 
bis. 

In 1830 Mr. Jervis was appointed Chief Engineer of the 
Albany & Schenectady Railroad, the first railroad construct- 
ed in the state of New York. The works of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal and Railroad were completed in the fall of 
1829, and a few boats loaded with coal were transported. to 
tide-water on the Hudson. Mr. Jervis records that at this 
time he employed Mr. John H. McAlpine to superintend the 
construction of machinery, who introduced his son, Wm. J. 
McAlpine, then about 16 years of age, and requested a 
place for him. Mr. McAlpine’s widely-known engineering 
reputation started with that introduction. 

Mr. Jervis subsequently became Chief Engineer of the 
Schenectady & Saratoga Railroad, and while occupying this 
position, in 1830, bis attention was drawn to the inadequacy 
of the locomotives of the then existing plan for high speed. 
This was especially noticeable in the action of the second 
engine imported for the Albany & Schenectady Railroad, 
called the *‘ John Bull,” the first having been named the 
“De Witt Clinton.” Mr. Jervis says of the ‘John Bull:” “It 
being placed on four wheels, the overhanging caused a 
sharp and disagreeable motion of the engine. This 
circumstance, with others, induced me to continue my 
researches for a remedy for the weight, and to secure 
a more steady motion for the engine, and I was finally 
led tothe plan of a four-wheeled truck under the forward 
portion of the engine as a support for that end.” Mr. Jer- 

vis records that his mind was made up in regard to the 
form of this truck in the summer of 1830, although 
he had no opportunity to construct an engine of that 
plan until 1832, when the first engine baving one pair 
of drivers and a four-wheeled truck, manufactured by 
the West Point Foundry Association, was run on the 
Mohawk & Hudson Railroad, by David Mathews, 
till a speed of 50 miles per hovr was attained. An en- 
graving in the Railroad Gazette for Feb. 3, 1872, 
shows the engine so designed in 1831. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that this precise form of truck is now 
in use on over 125,000 miles of railway in this country, 
as well as on many thousand miles in other countries. 
After the completion of the twe railroads above men- 
tioned, in 1833, Mr. Jervis was engaged by the Canal 
Commissioners as Chief Engineer of the Chenango 
Canal, 98 miles long, with 100 locks. On this canal, 
fur the first time in this country, resort was had to 
artificial reservoirs for the supply of its summit level 
with water, and Mr. Jervis was the originator of 
the method. In 1835, the work of the enlargement 
of the Erie Canal was attempted, and Mr. Jervis was 
called upon to make surveys and estimates on the 
eastern section. He proposed corrections for many 

\ errors in its original construction, and at Little Falls 
he wholly rearranged the locks. 

In October, 1836, he accepted the unsolicited offer of 
the position of Chief Engineer of the Croton Aque- 
duct, considered at the time of its completion as the 
greatest example in the world of hydraulic engineer- 
ing skill. The difficulties with which Mr. Jervis had 
to contend, caused by the ignorance and sometimes by 
the malicious criticism of the opponents of the aque- 
duct, greatly tried his patience and skill, but he suc- 
ceeded in holding the position until the work was com- 
pleted; and it deserves to be here recorded as an 
example for engineers and for the constructors of 
public works to this day, that the reservoir construct- 
ed to supply the then population of 250,000, with a 
view to ultimately supplying a population of 500,000, 
starting with tbe delivery of 12,000,000 gallons per 24 
hours, is now supplying 95,000,000 gallons daily toa 

population of 1,400,000, and that the cost of the whole work, 
exclusive of the High Bridge, estimated by Mr. Jervis on 
Jan. 2, 1838, at $8,464,033, was completed by a total ex- 
penditure to Jan. 31, 1848, of $8,766,626, an excess of cost 
over original estimate of but $302,592, or about 3.7 per 
cent., which excess is almost entirely accounted for by the 
loss of the partially completed Croton Dam on Jan. 8, 1841, 
and by the increased cost of land damages; outside of which 
items, we have the personal authority of Mr. Jervis for 
stating that the excess in cost over the original estimate was 
less than one per cent. 

Mr. Jervis was appointed in 1846 Consulting Engineer on 
the Boston water supply, which position he held until 1848, 
during which time the Cochituate Water-Works were 
located and partially constructed. The water-works at 
Port Jervis, which place was named after Mr. Jervis by 
the directors of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., were 
constructed under his supervision, as were also the Rome 
water-works,in 1868. In 1847 Mr. Jervis was made Chief 
Engineer of the Hudson River Railroad, which position he 
held uotil 1849, and was Consulting Eugineer until 1850. 
During his incumbency the Hudson River Railroad was 
completed from New York to Poughkeepsie, which included 
all the difficult portioas of thea work. The obtaining of 
capital for its construction was greatly facilitated by Mr. 
Jervis’ well-known caution in recommending any scheme. 

In 1850 Mr. Jervis went to Europe, where he spent four 
months, and was received with great honor on account of 
his engineering achievements. While there he was invited 
by Robert Stephenson to witness the launching of one of the 
large tubes for the bridge over the Menai Straits, of which 
he says: ‘*The spectacle was highly interesting in itself, 
and was followed by an invitation to dine with a party of 
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English engineers, an occasion I enjoyed very mucb.” On 
bis return he engaged as Chief Engineer in the construction 
of the Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana Railroad, now 
the western portion of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, and then one of the most prominent public works of 
the country, about 66 miles of which, originally known as 
the Erie & Kalamazoo Railroad, had been constructed by 
the state of Michigan with a wooden rail and iron plates. 
Mr. Jervis continued his. connection with this company until 
the spring of 1858. During the summer of 1851 he was 
made -President of the Chicago & Rock Island Railway, 
which was constructed from Chicago to Davenport, 180 
miles, and brought into use about 1854. From thespring of 
1858 until the spring of 1861 Mr. Jervis was without pro- 
fessional engagement. In the fall of 1861 he was appointed 
General Superintendent of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway, then just emerging from a condition of 
practical bankruptcy. The bondholders had foreclosed 
and sold the road and the company had _ been 
reorganized, acknowledging, however, all classes of 
stockholders and creditors to the full amount of their origi- 
nal interest. The road had been cheaply constructed and 
inadequately maintained, and was in poor condition. The 
stock was then selling at 8 per cent., and not long after Mr. 
Jervis entered on the management a stockholder inquired of 
him if it would be advisable to sell at 20 per cent. He held 
the position of General Superintendent until March, 1864, 
when he resigned to take that of Chief Engineer, which 
position he occupied until 1866, and was Consulting Engi- 
neer of the company until 1872. During the period of his 
superintendence the track and machinery were greatly im- 
proved, the latter being very much increased in quantity, «s 
well as improved in quality. During his administration all 
the fixed liabilities of the company were promptly met, and 
soon after his resignation as General Superintendent the 
company paid a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. The 
foundation was laid by Mr. Jervis for the extraordinary 
suecess with which the company’s affairs have been so ably 
managed by his successors. 


About 1872 Mr. Jervis was consulted by the parties who 
were contemplating the building of the Cazenovia & Canas- 
tota Railroad, who submitted to him an estimate which they 
bad procured of the cost of building the proposed line, ask- 
ing his opinion thereof. With bis usual caution and fore- 
sight, he recommended that they double the amount of the 
estimate, and not undertake the construction until they were 
prepared to expend the increased amount. This sumewhbat 
delayed the construction of the road, the cost of which, 
when completed, fully sustained Mr. Jervis’ views. In 1868 
he was made one of the first trustees in the organization of 
the Rome Merchant Iron Mill Co., which position he occu- 
pied until the time of his death. The operations of the com- 
pany for the first two years resulted in serious loss and 
threatened its bankruptcy, but in 1872 Mr. Jervis came to 
its rescue with a large loan of his personal funds, and as- 
sumed the position of Secretary, which he held at the time 
of his death. Under his wise and prudent administration— 
for his was the keynote in the management—the company 
retrieved its former errors, and is now on a prosperous footing. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for more than 70 years Mr. 
Jervis bas been an active worker, and all his work has been 
of acbaracter to leave an enduring impression on the coun- 
try. Since his practical retirement from active railroad 
management in 1866, he found time to write a book on 
‘Railway Property,” and another on ‘The Question of 
Labor and Capital.” In 1877 he wrote a paper, published in 
the International Review, advocating the use of locomotives 
for towing boats on the Erie Canal—an unexampled evi- 
dence of progress at the age of 82. In 1879, at the request 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Rome, Mr. 
Jervis wrote a lecture on “‘ Industrial Economy,” which was 
delivered before that Association. He was then past 83 
years of age, yet that lecture showed bis mind to beas clear, 
strong and vigorous asin the days of his prime. In 1878 
Hamilton College conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 

His last professional work, and that which most fully il- 
lustrates the extraordinary character of his professional 
ability, and the esteem in which be was held by his engineer- 
ing contemporaries, was his employment as a Consulting En- 
gineer on the proposed new Croton Aqueduct, by the late 
Isaac Newton, Chief Engineer, and by Mr. E. 8S. Chesbrough, 
then Consulting Engineer of that work. Upon this business 
Mr. Jervis came to this city in December, 1881, and re- 
mained here some two weeks, consulting daily with Messrs. 
Newton and Chesbrough, and on his return to Rome he took 
with bim various plans, and made a report substantially in- 
dorsing the plans proposed by Messrs. Newton and Ches- 
brough. Tbat he should be equal to this work at the age 
of 86 was sufficiently remarkable, but that he should be con- 
sidered as worthy of being consulted by men themselves 
veterans in the profession, is a still more extraordinary evi- 
dence of the exceptional character of the man. 


Mr. Jervis’ strongest trait was his absolute conscientios- 
ness, exemplified in every walk of life. His career was an 
example of the most sterling integrity, and while he had 
many critics and opponents during bis professional career, 
the tongue of slander never wagged against him. His 
life was a grand example tothe young in all professions, 
and particularly to those of his own profession, who meet 
with so many temptations and discouragements; and a 
study of his memoirs, which will be published at length at 
an early day, will enable many a man to avoid the rocks 
upon whicb so many barks are foundered. 

Mr. Jervis was an Honorary Member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, to which he was elected Dec. 2, 
1868, being the second honorary member elected. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest member of the Society. 





Mr. Jervis was twice married. In 1834 he married the 
daughter of the late George Brayton, of Weston, who died 
in 1889. Two years later he was married to Eliza R. 
Coates, who survives him. His health for the greater part 
of his life was remarkably good. During the past year hi§ 
strength had been gradually failing, and he told the writer 
at his last interview in November that his work was done. 
He had no special disease; the machine had simply worn 
out from old age. When the writer talked with him, only 
two months ago, his mind was as clear and his faculties as 
uodimmed as at the beginning of our acquaintance, 24 years 
since, and it was only for a day or so before his death that 
mind and memory failed him. 

In the death of John Bloomfield Jervis the whole com- 
munity may truly mourn; for a great engineer, a good man 
aud a valuable citizon has departed. The important and 
enduring works on which he had spent a lifetime will ele- 
vate and benefit the human race long after his remains shall 
have crumbled to dust, and his fame as one of the greatest 
of American engineers will survive the age in which he 
lived. But, above all, the remembrance of the industry, 
energy and perseverance by which he overcame all obsta- 
cles, and raised himself from the lowest to the highest rank 
in his profession, his purity of life and bis honorable and 
high-minded character, will survive as an example and an 
incentive to the young men of America and encourage them 
to emulate his virtues. 





Sontributions. 
From the Northernmost Railroad of the World. 





LULEA, Sweden, Oct. 15, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

I have charge of the locomotives on the North of Europe 
Railroad here, a new line in 65° 30’ latitude, or some 1,260 
miles further north than any line in Canada and some 300 
miles nearer the North Pole than any line in Russia. The 
winter has just set in here and it has come a week too soon, 
as my round-house (a sort of log cabin made of ties) will not 
be completed for a week or so. I have to keep a fire in there 
to keep the boilers and tanks from freezing. I should be 
very much obliged if you would inform me of the American 
practice in keeping displacement cylinder lubricators, etc., 
from cracking from the freezing of the condensed water. I 
should also be glad of any other hints with reference to 
working in severe weather. I saw an illustration in the 
Railroad Gazette for Sept. 12 of anew machine for clear- 
ing the track of snow. It wasan arrangement for cutting 
the snow and then throwing it into shovels and throwing it 
clear. If you would kindly let me know how this has an- 
swered I should be glad, as we shall in all probability be 
wanting something of the sort here next winter, as it is an 
ticipated that we shall have 100 miles open for traffic next 
November. Your paper is an exceedingly good one, and I 
can safely say that it is really theonly railway paper I have 
seep, as we have nothing in England to equal it. I have not 
been successful in getting my engines photographed, as all 
the photographers here are women ard they think a 1\<- 
mile walk too much for them. Cuas. T. Broxvp. 

[If the displacement lubricator is placed inside the 
cab and the pipes leading to the cylinders kept inside 
the lagging and close to the boiler shell, you will prob- 
ably have no trouble from frost.—EDITOR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. | 





Railroad Terminal Facilities at New York. 


: 
New YorK, September, 1884. 

It is evident that the work of moving freight on railroads 
consists in general of the operations of transporting or 
hauling, which may be classed as “‘ work on the road and at 
division yards,” and also of the operations of handling or 
receiving and delivering, which may be classed as “ work at 
stations and station yards.” And it is equally evident 
that these two classes of work, are distinct both in methods 
of operation and management, for while the railroad com- 
panies have full control of all details of hauling, the work 
of handling directly depends also upon the merchants, and 
their commercial laws and business methods, 

This division is not always clearly defined, either in rail- 
road work or accounts, but it is proposed herewith to make 
a distinct separation and to give some notes on the terminal 
work alone of some of the railroads entering the port of 
New York. It is not intended to give complete details, 
but simply to give an idea of the general methods; 
of the appliances used and the work done. Very little 
description will be given of the clerical work, and none at 
all of the management. 

The freight handled by these railroad companies has been 
divided into three general commercial classes : 

Goods for local use azd local storage; the termina) 
movement of this class is east-bound, and is from the cars to 
the stores, markets and warehouses and factories, which last 
are generally situated inland in New York, and on the water 
in Brooklyn and other points. 

Goods sold in New York for shipment to the interior: 
the terminal movement of this class is west-bound, and is 
from the warehouses and factories to the cars. 

Goods for direct export or import to other markets: 
the terminal movement of this class is both east-bound and 
west-bound, and is between the vessels or bonded ware- 
houses and the cars. 

This terminal movement in general is not always either 
direct or prompt, even where the railroad tracks run to the 
warehouses and shipping docks. The goods in general, 
whilst in the hands of the railroad company, are subject to 
the important operations of weighing and inspection by the 





merchants, the commercial exchanges, and the railroad com- 
panies themselves, and in addition to this the final destina- 
tion of the east-bound freight is often uncertain. Hence the 
railroad companies are frequently obliged to furnish room 
for temporary storage in their freight houses, and it will 
therefore be well before giving any details of operation to 
divide the freight handled at stations and yards into the fol- 
lowing terminal classes: 

Class I—Goods promptly handled in large lots and 
weighed, either in the car by the railroads or in piece by 
the shippers, such as machinery, lumber, coal, bay, pota- 
toes, cheese, etc. The handling of this freight is a mere 
transfer toand from the cars, often performed by the mer- 
chants, and on account of the simplicity of this operation 
requires but a small expenditure of room and labor. It 
is more open to the application of mechanical contriv- 
ances, and it is the constant effort of all railroad companies 
to enlarge the limits of this class of operations. 

Class II —Goods promptly handled, but requiring weigh- 
ing by the piece and sorting for destination by the railroad 
companies, such as dry goods, groceries and other out-bound 
freight. The handling of this freight requires more room 
and labor than the first class, and any system of work or 
of communication between the railroads and the shippers 
by which the labor on this class of operations can be dimin- 
ished is worthy of consideration. 

Class I1I.—Goods not promptly handled and requiring tem - 
porary storage on account of inspection or uncertain destina- 
tion, such‘as grain, flour and other in-bound freight. The hand - 
ling of this freight requires much more room and labor than 
any other, and machinery is applied to it as far as possible. 

It is possible that the following description may suggest 
standard arrangements of both freight house and yards, 
and also help to fix the approximate area necessary for the 
daily movement of a given number of cars at country, city 
and seaport stations. 

The hauling in the city is not done by the merchants ex- 
cept in a few cases, and never by the railroad companies, 
but by third parties, who own the drays and horses and 
contract for the work ata fixed price per piece or per ton, 
according to the freight. The drays hold from 3 to 4 tons 
of heavy freight for each 2-horse team. 

NOTES ON THE TERMINAL WORKS AND BUSINESS OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD AT 
NEW YORK. 

The general business of this road extends over connecting 
lines to all parts of the Western states and Canada, and the 
railroad proper with its branches traverses for a long dis- 
tance a portion of New York state, both rich in its popula- 
tion and varied in its products. 

The Western freight business, known as the “ Lise 
Freight,” is managed by the following companies and or. 
ganized agencies, each using special cars, viz.: Merchants’ 
Dispatch Transportation Company, doing certain business 
over all connecting lines; the Blue Line onthe Michigan 
Central Railroad; the Canada Southern Line over the 
Michigan Central Railroad exclusively; the Red Line over 
the Lake Shore and Wabash Railroads; the Nickel Plate 
Line over the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway; the 
White Line over the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis Railway; the Midland Line over the Lake 
Shore and other railroads. These lines are co-operative as- 
sociations of railroad companies, each road furnishing cars 
and receiving pay for the work in proportion to its mileage 
in the route. 

The New York state freight business, known as ‘ State 
Freight,” is managed by the local agents of the railroad and 


its branches using New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 


road cars. 

The terminal freight stations of this road are: 

The lighterage station and terminal yard at Sixtieth street, 
on the Hudson River (see double-page engraving). 

The city stations at Thirty-third street (see double-pageen- 
graving) and at Barclay st., both also on the Hudson River, 
and the station at St. John’s Park (bounded by Beach, 
Laight, Hudson and Varick sts.) and one at Pier 5, East River. 

The Brooklyn station is on the Williamsburgh docks. 

SIXTIETH STREET TERMINAL, 

The freight tracks of this railroad enter thecity by running 
along the east bank of the Hudson River, atthe foot of arocky 
bluff, until they reach Seventy-second street, about 64 miles 
north of the Battery. Between Seventy-second street and 
Sixtieth street, where they enter and run along the city 
street (Eleventh avenue), the tracks, still following the foot 
of a rocky bluff, skirt the lowlands which reach out to the 
river channel; and on this convenient site within the city 
limits, yet free from city streets and business, was located 
the principal terminal yard, with its accompanying freight 
docks and sheds, grain elevators and stock-yard, arranged 
as shown on our double-page engraving. The site was 
formerly under water and unoccupied until 1877, when 
Elevator A was built, and in 1879 Elevator B. From that 
time the works were extended till 1882, when the last shed, 
“G,” was built. The elevation of the main tracks is about 
18 ft. above main high water, and the general level of the 
docks and yard is 8 ft. above the same level. Hence the yard 
tracks have 10 ft. fall towards the river. The foot of the 
steepest part af this grade is shown approximately by the 
dotted lines on the plan. The line of the bulkhead wall 
follows a little west of and parallel to the line of Twelfth 
avenue, and the piers extend from it at an angle of 60° to 
the southwest. At low tide the water is 16 ft. deep at the 
bulkhead. Elevator A is located on the bulkhead, and 
delivers to boats on the river-side and elevates from canal 
boats at the south end. It was originally iutended to make 
city delivery to wagons on the east side, but this was aban- 
doned as unnecessary. Elevator Bis located on its own pier 
and delivers to boats on both sides of it. The total area of 
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this property is about 57 acres, of which the piers and ele- 
vators occupy six acres, the stock-yard and abbatoir 13 
acres, store-house one acre, and yard 37 acres. 

The original tracks leading to Elevator A were built on 
trestle work, but when the yard room was extended it was 
filled with sand brought by train from Croton, 37 miles up 
the river. Some ashes and city refuse were used in the north- 
ern part of the yard and also back of the bulkhead. The 
tracks are of good material, laid with stub switches and rail | 
frogs. There are 22 miles of track in this yard (exclusive | 
of the siding running north to Manhattan, 284 miles) divided | 
as shown on the plan. The bulkhead is constructed of tim- | 
ber crib work filled with stone, which was sunk in a trench | 
dredged for the purpose. The cribs are about 40 ft. in height | 
The piers are constructed of pile bents, 7 ft. 10 in. spans 
centre to centre, with an extra number of piles on the north 
line to protect them from floating ice. The sheds on Piers 
D, E and F, are used for transferring east-bound freight to 
lighters and vessels and for temporary storage. They are 
two story timber structures, sheeted with corrugated iron: 
the general construction of these piers and sheds is indicated 
on Fig. 1. There are no posts in the centre of the lower 
platform, the second story being supported by rods from the | 
roof ; the floor joists are calculated to hold a load of 400} 
Ibs. to the square foot. : 

Shed G is of somewhat different construction and is used 
in transferring west-bound freight from lighters and barges. 
It is only one story and the tracks are on the outside, as | 
shown in cross section on Fig. 2 and in plan on Fig. 3. The | 
piles for the foundation of Elevator A* weredriven regu- | 
larly over the whole site about 214 ft. apart, and then cut off | 
near low water, and a platform strong enongh to distribu'e | 
the load laid over the whole;' from this platform stone piers 
were erected as supports for the posts of the timber frame 
work. The outside walls of this elevator are of brick-work. 

Elevator B has a somewhat different foundation. The 
piles were driven in clusters of 25 in a space 10 x 10 and 
cut off about 30 ft. below the water. The stone piers to 
support the posts were then built on separate platforms, | 
suspended by rods and lowered as the masonry was built. 
This elevator is entirely constructed of timber framework 
sheathed with ccrrugated iron and slate. 

Each elevator cost about $500,000. 

Operation of the Yard.—East-bound Freight.—The east 
bound freight train with cars for this station is switched 
from the main line to the siding marked “‘ section ” where the 
road engine leaves it, and the caboose is run to the track | 
marked *‘ caboose.” The “section” siding extends north- | 
ward about 2° miles and is used for the reception of trains in 
the busy season, but that section of the track on which the 
trains in general arrive only holds one train; therefore, it 
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PIER G, SIXTIETH STREET STATION—Cross Section. 


pier, according to the freight which he has to load. On, 
account of the different lengths of the cars, it is often neces- 
sary to uncouple in order to make the doors of the’cars on 


| both tracks coincide; hence two engines work ata time, so} with the New York city docks, and al 
| that as soon-as a train of loaded cars is pulled out a| Brooklyn storehouses and other points in the barbor is done 


2. 


Th's whole force is largely increased durivg the busy win- 
ter months, eight engines being then used, 

Operation of the Piers.—Almost all the railroad business 
1 the business with the 


must be quickly distributed in the yard. The way-bills are| train of empty cars is pushed in, thus causing little delay | hy means of lighters or barges generally holding about 450 


received in advauce of the train, and hence the contencs and 
destination of the cars are known, and the number of the 
track on which each car is to be run in the yard is at once} 
chalked on the side of the car; a man known as a “pin- 
puller” draws the pins according to the destination in the 
yard, and the great number of tracks allows of an excellent 
system of classification. Grain cars are sent on the tracks 
marked ‘‘ Grain yard,” and there are also separate trac ks for 
other staples, as a cotton track, a tobacco track, flour 
tracks, and so on ; thus the same kinds of freight are kept 
together, saving much labor in the freight house, | 
The yard engine is run behind the train on the section | 
track and pushes the cars +lowly forward, ecah section of 
the train as it iscut off having a brakeman to control it. 
The only duty of the evgine is to push on its own track, for | 





to the men in the house. All west-bound cars from all sta- | 
tions are sorted on the 26 tracks marked ‘“‘ West-bound 
yard.” The building of tae store-house shortened the yard | 
sy that none of the tracks hold a full train, but in other re- | 
spects it is very easily operated. The cars are delivered 
into it by gravity, and each track is used for a-special route 
and is designated by a number. The brakeman on a car 
bound for a certain track as he enters this yard signals the 
number of the track by hand signals to the three switchmen 
who control the yard, and the whole work is done very 


| quietly and systematically. 


In pulling up the grade out of this west-bound yard, the 
yard engines are obliged to assist the road engines. Trains 
are sent out of this yard directly for Chicago, the only | 
further yard work being the changing of engines and 


tons. There are two lighters used by this company for 
quick delivery of small lots of freight, which bave both 
steam hoisting and propelling apparatus, but, as a general 
thing, the lighters are moved by separate propellers. Ocean 
steamers and large vessels having regular docks do not leave 
them. The tracks of this railroad enter some of 
these docks, but for reasons mentioned in the introduc- 
tion the movement of freight is not always direct, and even 
with bulk cargoes the freight is transferred by lighters, 
Grain is trausferred from the lighters to the vessels by float- 
ing steam elevators, and miscellaneous freight by steam- 
hoisting apparatus, either on the vessels or on the shipping 
dock, where they are very general. Independent sailing and 
steam vessels, which have no regular docks, transfer freight 
directly at these railroad docks, however ; hence the slips 


as the grade falls from each switch, the car runs to its | cabooses on the different divisions. 
destination without further aid. It is there coupled to the | 
car ahead of it so that in case of fire the yard can be quickly 


are kept to a sufficient depth. Before these piers were con- 
About 900 loaded cars are at present moved in one day, | structed the city lighterage was carried on at the Thirty- 
but with the same equipment 1,000 cars are frequently | third street station, and the export lighterage of grain, and 
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PIER G, SIXTIETH STREET STATION—Plan 


emptied. Each track is numbered in connection with the | handled. 
letter of the pier, and it is the duty of one man to take and | 
keep in a book the position of every car from the bumper 
block on every track throughout the yard. The empty cars 


Each car, from the time it enters the yard until 
it leaves to return, is moved eight times in the regular course 
of business. 

The following is the force at work: 


other “bulk ’ freight from Athens, about 115 miles up the 
river, and only 30 miles below Albany. 

Operation of the East-bound Freight Piers C, D, E and 
F.—Pier C is out of the way, and is not used now except in 


| 
| 





from the freight houses which are to be reloaded with west- Day Night. | case of necessity. Pier D is used for east-bound miscel- 

bound freight are placed on the track marked ‘empty ee: Ba oy Archos Mg eee ne Ms : 4 laneous freight, such as provisions and manufactures, and 

yard” ; if they are to return west empty they are run into | Locomotives..... .......... 0.000008 seseees 4 4 occasionally for some west-bound freight, such as railroad 

the west-bound yard. BEER Pn? **707#. Sten, pos et santaee. section 4 > 6 | irom transferred directly from vessels. Pier E, which is 
The cars can be run from the yard tracks into the freight | Pin-pullers Be esha seh pehantien paumk eG ak 4 4 | shown on fig. 1, is almost entirely devoted to export dry 

sheds and elevators by gravity, although it takes an engine » reae--ame SS aaa a A ST A UN RR : ; | freight, such as flour in sacks, and oil cake, ete. On pier 

to put them in position in the elevators and at shed G. Yare-masters (assistants).........-:.+.+ s+---- 4 4 | F are handled barreled flour and other freight for local use 
West-bound Freight.—The empty cars are delivered to the Yard-master. ...... scccccccscee cocsscesssecce 1 1 


west-bound freight house G, first according to the general 
arrangement of the house, which will hereafter be shown, 
and then by the special orders of the foreman of the 





* Further particulars and diagram of the arrangement of Ele- 
vator A will be given in a future article. 








or storage. All export flour is inspected on these docks. In 

There is an assistant yard-master each for the east-bound, 1883, 2,552,881 barrels of flour were brought to New York 
graiv, and empty yards. The regular yard engine weighs | by this railroad. On all these piers the freight is moved by 
about 2614 tons all on four drivers, the total weight, with | hand trucks (except barrels, which are rolled on the floor), 
tender loaded, being about 40 tons ; it consumes about four | but the operation of the yard and the fact of the freight 
tons of coal in 24 hours, | coming in large lots avoids long trucking to a considera- 
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ble extent. The second stories of the sheds on piers D, 
E and F are in constant use, tbe freight, most!y flour, being 
elevated in each by six Bates automatic elevators, which 
are hinged sheet-iron platforms mounted on endless iron 
chain belts, similar in operation toa grain elevator. As it 
requires an additional gang of men to handle the freight on 
the second floor, the first fluor is used in preference. The 
elevators are very economical, however, and save the work 
of piling the freight, as the second floor more than doubles 
the storage area. The elevators in “each house are 
worked by one engine of 45 horse power, 16 x 24 in. 
cylinder, at about 40 Ibs. pressure and 70 revolutions 
per minute. Each engine has an adjustable cut-off, 
regulating the amount of steam used to the work 
required. At the usual rate of speed, each elevator 
raises 500 barrelsan hour. The freight is lowered by the 
same contrivance, except that no steam is used; the weight 
of the load carries it down, the speed being regulated by a 
foot brake on the second floor, and 500 barrels an hour are 
lowered by each leg per hour in the regular course of work. 
Most of the freight is moved to the lighters by hand trucks, 
but when the tide is low (as indicated on plan No. 2), the 
deck of the vessel is considerably below the level of the 
dock, and the freight is slid down a plank from the dock 
stick and packed by another gang of men on the lighter. 

The total floor area of sheds D, E and F is 234,500 squar: 
feet, which will accommodate a daily movement of 150 
cars, or about 1,500 ft. per car, which is probably equiva 
lent to an average storage of four days. 

Barreled oil is handied on the platforms between the oi) 
tracks, the barrels being easily rolled along on top of twx 
lines of rails laid 16 in. apart, and thus moved to and from 
the lighters at the bulkhead. 

Export timber is transferred to lighters at the bulkheac 
track back of the round-house. 

The coal wharf is for transferring locomotive coal from 
lighters. 

Live stock is run directly into the stock-yards ; as thes« 
and the abattoir are operated by a separate company, no 
description will be given of them. 

The tracks near the office, marked “ bulk,” are used for 
car loads of east-bound freight, such as lumber, received fo) 
local use in this part of the city. 

West-bound Freight.—The lay-out of the west-bound 
freight house G is shown on figs. 2 and 3. The greater part 
of the work at this house is done at night. as most of th« 
freight is collected during the day at the Brooklyn, Jersey 
City and New York city docks, arrives at this dock in ligbt- 
ers about 7 p.m., and is unloaded, sorted, weighed and 
loaded in cars generally before 4 o’cl.ck in the morning. 
and is always on the road before 7 o’clock. The house is 
nicely whitewashed and admirably lit by electric lights, 30 
of which are distributed around the works, the company 
operating its own macbine on the premises, 

Five regular boats run to this house every night. Onc 
boat carries line freight from the Barclay street dock; it i: 
unloaded at doors Nos. 3 and 4+ Another barge bring: 
state and line freight from Pier 5, East River, and is un- 
loaded at doors Nos. 1 and 2. Another carries sugar from 
the Williamsourgh refinery, 2,060 barrels ata time, and is 
unloaded at doors Nos. 5 and 6. Auother boat coffee trom 
Brooklyn store-bouses, and still another during the day 
brings miscellaneous freight from Brooklyn. There is fre- 
quently also a barge from the Jersey City sugar refineries 
There are also a great many irregular boats from the dock: 
and warehouses of the port, butthe above are almost cou- 
stant. 

Lighters carrying freight which does not require weigh- 
ing or sorting lie on the north side of the pier, and the 
freight is transferred directly over the narrow uncovered 
platform. On this platform are two steam derricks, capable 
of handling pieces up to fuur tons in weight, such as barrel- 
of soda ash and sugar, and paper stock. There are 1 
guick-acting derricks for smaller freight, however, and that 
kind is unlosded by hand, unless the lighter has a steam 
hoist and gaff boom, in which case quick delivery can be 
made. Five hundred barrels an hour can be regularly 
raised in the last mentioned way with one boom. Miscel- 
laneous freight is unloaded on the south side from the barge: 
into the house by band trucks, which are run up the 
gangways shown on the left hand side of fig. 2. The lift i, 
very variable, and at low tide men are stationed in eacl 
gangway to help the truckmen, but these additional men are 
afterward used in the regular ganz loading the cars. The 
gangways coincide with the doors in the barges, and the 
truckmen enter the boat by one gangway and haul out by 
the other, The sugar boats are unloaded by rolling the 
barrels, and at low tide two men are necessary in the gang- 
way toeach barrel. Twenty men can unload 2,000 barrel: 
in two hours when the tide is high, and in four hours when 
the tide is low. 

As a general thing, the freight requiring sorting is first 
handled; at the head of the incoming gangway isa switch- 
man, who t-lls the truckmen at what number to put the 
freight, each number designating a certain place and route. 
After the freight is sorted it is loaded, which is done one car 
at atime by each gang of six men and a tallyman. The 
tallyman who stands at the scales bas the duplicate shipping 
bills, which have been sorted in the office, and those for each 
car putina separate envelope. These envelopes are in- 
dorsed, giving car, route, tallyman, etc., and when the car 
is loaded the envelope is taken to the office, the indorse- 
ment recorded in a book, and a memorandum way-bil 
made out, and all compared afterward by the man who 
cerds the car. The duties of the taliyman are to weigh 





+Plans and descriptions of these freight stations will be given 
in a future issue. 





each package and put the weight and tally on the | 
duplicate bill. He simply follows and checks the dupli- 
cate receipt; he does not make an independent record from 
inspection of the package, and thus avoids errors in descrip- 
tion of the freight and works quickly, except in cases 
where the freight is piled so that it is hard to follow the 
order of the shipping bills, which is very seldom the case 
in this house. In handling sugar or other freight which 
comes in large iots, but so mixed in the loading in the barge 
as to require sorting, the lay-out of the house cannot be ad- 
hered to, and hence the foreman of the house instructs the 
yard-man how to deliver the cars. Twenty-eight cars are 
loaded at a time, the north string being loaded first. 

The total area of shed G is 28,600 square feet, which will 
accommodate a daily (12 hours) movement of 120 cars, of 
aearly 240 square feet per car, hence the movement of this 
treigbt is so rapid thatit requires no more room to weigh 
and sort it than is necessary to haul it in the car. 

Organization—Zast-bound Freight.—There are employed 
on each of the docks D, E and F one engineer (one of whom 
also works the steam derrick on F and @); 30 laborers, 
who are paid by the time worked, 17 cents an hour; two 
tallymen, and one clerk. 

A slip is made out for each consignment in the car and 
checked by the tallyman as. the car is unloaded; it is then 
sent to the main office and desiioation marked on it, and the 
goods shipped accordingly. The tallyman also records in 
a book the freight as it is unloaded from each car. ‘fhe reg- 
ular work of the meu on the east-bound freight is to unload 

he cars and pile the freightin the house, and to load the 
treight stored in the house into the regular company birges. 
luking both these operations into account, a good average 
work in ten hours is the unloading of a car of freight to 
2ach laborer, but it varies greatly according to the freight 
ind the room in the hous. Twenty-five men will unload 50 

sars of oil, and taking the whole work the average work of 
t man would probably be from 1 to 1% cars a day. 

On west-bound freight at pier 4, the night force is gener- 
illy 85 laborers and 20 foremen, tallymen, and clerks, and 

he average work is the loading of 12U cars in 10 hours. 
Che day force 1s 20 men, and in 24 hours 160 cars are loaded 
it this pier. 

The work at this pier is well arranged and concentrated. 
Che freight comes in large barge-loads and not by the dray- 
oad, as at city stations, and hence the men are kept steadily 
it a regular routine and work effectively. 


THIRTY-THIRD STREET TERMINUS. 

The general arrangement of this yard and the adjacent 
freight shed, etc., is shown on the upper portivn of 
ur two-page engraving. The freight yard is on the Hudson 
River, 44 miles north of the Battery and two miles south 
of the Sixtieth street yard. These works have grown up 
iround the old passenger and freight station of tue Hudson 
River Railroad, and have been enlarged as uecessity re- 
juired, and, as shown on the plan, the site is intersected by 
several city streets. There are about 26 acresin the whcle 
property. The new piers have not yet been constructed 
ind no plan of permanent occupation bas been adopted; 
hence in these respects it is a contrast to the S:xtieth street 
terminal. Itis conveniently located as a city station for 
Jue up-town trade and a large portion of the manufacturing 
listricts. 

A branch track at Forty-first street, about half a mile to 
the north, runs into a large slaugater house and pork-pack- 
ing works. On the south, a double-track branch runs down 
Zleventh avenue to Twenty-seventh street, about a quarter 
ofa mile, and along this branch (which is used for transfer- 
cing car-load freight) are lumber yards and iron works. 
There is also asiding about 120 ft. long on Tenth avenue, 
tbout a mile south, just below Twelfth street and neur the 
vegetable market, and another (lalf a mile further south, on 
West street), 3,000 ft. long, between Barrow and Spring 
.treets, with branches into the piers of the White Star, In- 
man and Guion lines of transatlantic steamers. 

There are about six miles of sidings in the yard and piers. 

There is nothing to be noted in the construction of these 
piers and sheds, for, as the piers are not permanently 
ocated, the old sheds have simply been kept in run ing 
order, and such changes in the track made as found neces- 
sary. After the Manhattan market (built by the city) was 
ourned, this company bought the site and erected two- 
story brick buildings along the streets, divided by brick par- 
titions into rooms about 60 ft. square. They bave plat- 
forms on both the track and street sides. The hay sheds 
are wooden sheds covered with corrugated iron, open on 
the track side and with doors on the streets, 

Operation of the Yard.—The Thirty-fourth street yard is 
used to distribute cars both to the sheds here and the 
lown-town stations. The car floats running to the Barclay 
street pier are loaded and unloaded here, and the cars to 
and from the large city station afi St. John’s Park and the 
steamship docks are moved from this yard. The trains on the 
Hudson River Division come solid for this station, the cars 
being arranged in the train according to destination, all the 
ears for each of the down-town stations being together. 
The road engine leaves the tra‘n at the Seventy-second 
street engine-house, and the Thirty-third street yard engine 
hauls a train of 20 cars to Thirty-third street, returning 
empty for another train. Tue details of the operation of 
the yard are as far as possible the same as at Sixtieth street. 
Che yard is smaller aod not arranged ia a general plan, and 
no west-bound cars are sorted here, 

The St. John’s Park freight is handled on tracks marked 
* P,.” the Barclay street on “ B,” ete. South of this yard 
dummies are used, each moving 10 cars to the steamship 
docks and St. John’s Park station. 

The total force in the yard night and day each consists of 
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four engines and 75 men, handling 250 west-bound and 325 
east-bound loaded cars a day. 

The 10 dummies used here are covered tank-engines, 
weighing about 24 tons. Six are in constant use, two work- 
ing at St. John’s Park, three between this yard and St. 
Jobn’s Park, and one to the steamship docks. These latter 
are flazged by a boy riding on a horse in front of the train- 


| There are 33 train-men and yard-men employed in the dum- 


my department. 

One engine is kept on east-boun!l trains and another on 
west-bound trains between this yard and the ,Sixtieth street 
yard, witn sven flagmen stationed at the principal street 
crossings. The speed of these trains is not greater than five 
miles an hour. 

Operation of the Freight Houses in General.—A large 
quantity and a great variety of locil business is done at 
these yards, and alsoa considerable lighteraga business in 
provisions and Jumber. This station is conveniently located 
for supplies actually consumed in tae city, and is near tha 
store houses both by land and by water. 

The down-towa busines; of the city consists largely of 
westward shipments of goods by foreiga importers or com- 
mission merchants. 

Pier 1 (the m»>st southerly) is used for lighterage freight. 
The south platform is used largely for tobacco in hugsheads, 
and the north platform alm °st exclusively for tbe business 
of a Western firm dealing in boxed meat transported in re- 
frigerator cars. Their agent seilsin the city, and it is de 
livered either for foreign export or lucal use. The floor area 
is 42,000 square feet. Sixty cars are handled here in a day; 
or 700 square feet per car. The average length of storage 
1s about two days. 

Pier 2.—The position of the track allows for direct trans- 
fer to lighters on the north side and to plitform on the 
south. Lumber and provisions are mostly handled here. 
The floor area is 16,0)) square ft. Thirty-five cars can be 
handled here in a day. 

Pier 3 is uncovered, and is used for the direct transfer of 
car-load lots—lumber mustly. Heavy freight is handled at 
the end of the pier by the ten-ton d-rrick, worked by haud. 

Shed B.—This is for miscellaneous east-bound freight for 
local use. The freigut is unloaded and piled in the shed till 
removed ly the consignee. The floor area is 20,000 square 
feet, and 40 cars can be handled here conveniently in 12 
hours, or 500 square feet per car, showing an average storage 
of 14% days. 

Hay Shed No. 1 is for storing such hay as is not directly 
delivered to consignees. 

Hay Shed No. 4 is the regular hay market, and is leased 
in sections to the hay-dealers who unload their own cars, 
The only work required of the railroad company is to ar- 
range the cars in the train according to the consiguees’ loca- 
tion in the shed: About 4,000 bales, or 40 cars, are handled 
every day, on an average, throughout the year. 

Manhattan Market.—'1he building on Thirty-fourth street 
isentirely devoted to the potato busmess, and is operated in 
the same way as the hay business. The average number of 
cars unloaded here is 55 cars a day for the monchs of Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. There are also 
received here during the same months about five cars of 
turnips and five carsuf cabbage every day. On the Thirty- 
tbird street side are the dealers in beef, slaughtered and 
dressed in Chicago, and transported in 1efrigerator cars, 
each piece hanging from the roof. It is here run, suspended 
from overbead tracks, into refrigerator rooms, where it is 
kept till sold. They average 130 pieces of 160 Ibs., or about, 
10 tons to a car-load. 

Shed A —Tbis is for west-bound freight delivered by city 
drays. Its floor area, including the wide platform whica is 
used for a truckway, is 10,000 square feet, on which 70 cars 
can be conveniently handled in 12 hours, or 15U square feet 
per car. 

The general operation is similar to that of Pier G, S'x- 
tieth street, except that the freight comes in dray-loads 
throughout the day. Car-load lots of west-bound freight 
are loaded directly on the cars on the ** bulk” tracks. There 
is one six-ton hand derrick in the yard. 

There are 81 laborers, checkmen, etc., employed on the 
east-bound freight, working 11 boursa day and handling 
95 cars on the docks and in the sheds. 

On west-bound freight there are 20 laborers and tallymen, 
handling 65 cars and working 11 hours. A large portion of 
this freight is luaded directly on the cars, and does not pass 
through the freight house. GRaTZ MORDECAI. 

(To be Continued.) 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports which have 
been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of 
the Railroad Gazette: 





Frage 
Boston & Lowell . ¥.. West Shore & Buffalo... 7 
tritchburg 2 Phil ‘delphi a & Keading. ...... 37 
Fort Worth & Denver City..... 97 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ........ 37 
Long Island ioe WeuaeSnceace 21 Portland & ROC BEE... 6... sooe 7 
Maine Cent DB indir ceabaxcncnasnas 36 Rome, Wat. & Ogden:burg.... 1 
N. N. Haven & Hartford.. 7 Virginia Midiand cane ee 
N. ¥. ’ Ontario & Western .. .7 Worcester, kamen ‘& Roch... 7 


N.Y. Rai rogd Commission .., 3t 





Lehigh Valley. 


The following figures for this company’s fiscal year ending 
Nov. 80 last are from the statements read at the annual 
meeting this week, in advance of the publication of the full 
report. 

The capital account is as follows : 













NE ON an ire sch dik. noo whe noes $106,300 

Common stock (including — .. 32,848,620 
First-mortg :ge bonds ‘ é 5.000. 000 
Secord-m- rtyage bonds .. .... + amaraeh 8, 000,00 
Consolidated bonds........0..05 seeecees eee 13) 68.000 

——-—— 24,686,000 

BOON. c. oce wens wedsoess. és Bocedtvaavbersvacte ted : $57,640,020 
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The bonded debt decreased $168,000 during the year. 
The company has no floating debt, the cash on hand exceed- 
ing the current accounts and outstanding bills. 

The income account for tbe year is as follows: 

1884. 1883. Decrease. P. c 
Receipts from all 

sources ..... ...... $10,186,353 $11.310,172 $1.123,8?1 9.9 

Expenses of road.... 5,246 073 6,175,656 929,583 15.1 


$5,134,516 $194,238 











Net income ........ $4,940,277 


3.8 
Net income. as above 





... $4,940,278 
Interest. including guarantead bonds........$2,057,2''8 
Interest, taxes, loss Oa canal, e{C ........... au: 5 
Dividends, 8 per CeNt..........ecceee ceeceeee 2,3 


2 
—_-———_ 4, 902, 805 
Balance, surplus for the year 
The net income was thus sufficient to pay the usual div- 


idends and leave asmal! balance. No charge was made to 
deprec:ation account, 


Tbe earnings and expenses of the railroad lines were as 
follows: 











18814. 1883, Derreas*. P..¢ 

Earnings ...... .$8,94%,207 $10,218,150 $1,269.943 12.4 

Expensrs ........ 5.246,073 6,175,656 929,583 15.1 

Net earnings. ..$3,702,134 $4,042,494 8.4 
60.4 


$310,369 
Per ct.«f exp’s.. 58 6 1.8 Sees 
The decrease in net earnings was comparatively small, 
owing to the large reduction in working expenses, 
The coal tonnage for the year was as follows: 


1884. 1°83. Decrease, P c 

AMET OCIE soc cicicccsacees 6,008 £99 6,527,912 018.918 78 
Bitumipous... ..... 59,968 64,754 4.766 Ta 
eae 6,068 £67 6,592,646 523679 7.7 


Coal mining was suspended 104 working days during the 
year, or nearly one-third of the time, 

The prssenger travel shows an increase of 11 per cent 
over the previous year, and the general freight traffic 
(excluding coal) a decrease of 8.3 er cent. 





illinois Central. 





At a meeting of the directors of this company, Jan. 21, an 
aj p’«ximate statement of the business for the year (Decem- 
ber being estimated) was presented. The gross earnings 
were: 


1884. 1883. Decrease 
DE RON 5055 554s enekrensenees $6 187,788 $6674 70% $486,915 
Southern Division... . 4,318,218 4.364920 41,712 


1,704 048 


$53 627 
321,062 


$11,039,633 

2,025,119 
All lines | cececeeeess ...$12.210 054 $13,064,743 $854,689 

Three-eighths of the total decrease is on the lines in Iowa 
leased fora percentage of their gros: earnings. The net 
result to the I linois Central Railroad Co. of operating these 
lines has been a loss of $33,000, against a profit in 188% of 
#35 533 


Tbe net earnings from traffic bave been : 


Lines OWNOG.6. cosscre-sce 
Iowa Division......... 


1884 RAIS -eee «$4,796,000 
a coocee 6,204,157 
GD ntsc, 400: aetna $468,157 


The net receipts from all sources bave been as follows - 
Surplus dividend fund, as shown in last report... $156,909 
Traffic 4,796,000 
Lands se talaniehce dbs acaba ear iaaiaal Sear ea 87,'82 
Interest on investments, premiums on bonds sold 223,000 


WORE icvacasercaiuectavess welka a v-o.aie she eininip 4» och 
From this sum there were paid: 
Interest on debt 


ee ‘ eae $546,990 
Bonds dawn under sinking fund...... 


50,000 


Rental Chics go, st. Louis & New Orleans... 1,491,500 
Permanent im proverrents in Iilinois..... 143,000 
Permanent improvements on Southern Divi- 
sion ae ike in teh a eran ee 77,000 
Swedge block judgment.... ........ ss. 115,000 
_- $2,423.400 








Dee IS BF ss cccnkae te SER ees an weemeaeeee $2 839,691 

Dividends, 8 per cent 2,320,000 

Leaving as a reserve from the year’s earnings.... $519,691 

Of which there bas been set aside to pay for purchases of 

additional equipment, $250,000, and the balance, $269,691 

carried forward to surplus dividend fund, and held appli- 
cable to next succeeding dividend, 





Philadelphia & Reading. 


The earnings and expenses of this company, for the fiscal 
year ending Nov. 30, were as follows, by the statement in 
the manager’s report, which differs slightly from that of the 
{eceivers, which was given last week: 

Earnings. 


Fxpenses, Net earn’gs 
$29,055,835 


Railroad traffic ... $16,875,003 $12,180,832 


Canal traffic be bp 717,171 502,985 214,985 

Steam colliere ........ sees 441,565 455.679 *14,094 

Ric.amond barges.... ao 60.536 65,981 *5,445 
Inc me from stocks and 

bonds ; é GD svasecvecd’ 679,138 

ee $39,954.240 $17.899.629 $13.°54.611 

Coal & Iron Co.... . 16,496,608 16,154,884 341,024 








Total... _.$47,560,848 $34,054,313 $13,396,535 


 * Deficit. 

‘“The business of the Reading Railroad Co. and of the 
Roading Covel & Iron Co. during the year was of great mag 
nituie. They gave employment to about 46,000 persons. 


The gross earnings were ..847,450.949 
The ZrOsS OXPONSES WETE 2... cc rcccccccrcccscecsccces 34,054,314 


owsseees $13,396,535 
“The proportion of earnings to exoenses on the railroad 
was 59.1 per cent.,and in the Coal & Iron Co. 97.9 per 
cent. 
The net result for both companies was as follows: 


The business resulting in net earnings of... 




















1884 183. Ine. or Dee. P.c 
Net earn. R R Co..$13,054,6U $14,461,071 D. $1,409,460 9.7 
“C&L Co. 341.9% 921-772 D. 579,848 629 
Total..............$13,396,535 $15,385,843 D. $1,989.38 12.9 
Rentals, R R Co... $9,530619 $6.417.427 I. $3,118,192 48.6 
Int-rest. R. R Co... 6,078,88L 589.240 © ~ 3x9/641 6.8 
Interest, C.a I.Co. 1.14% 86 1,156943 I. | 15,342 14 
Total charges ....$16,751,787 $13,228,630 I. $3,523,176 26.6 





Surp. or locs.... L. $3,355,251 S. $2,157,233 VD. $5,512,484 . .. 
The following extracts from the report are given, in ad- 
dition to those published last week: 
** The operations of the Reading Railroad Co., deducting 
‘that of the system of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
have resulted in 





ee ee Po te alae ceibbeiiaee $8,608,630 
Total fixed charges... ......sc.s00+ cocces + anebeneds 9,689,287 
ORGS Dae Ue PONE. 65k ax: 66 ohewiead seeesenean: sce $1,080,657 





‘** The business of the Reading Coal & Iron Co., bas re- 
sulted in 


Net earnings 


oR Ma i tn RETO 
DURATION WOMING siinins'es cxacntebacdssccds vicedvcs seeed 1,342,286 
Deficit for the year... ........66.. eee ERAS ic St "$800,362 


‘“ The following statement exhibits the result of the opera 
tion of the system of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
during the year, including in the fixed cbarges the dividend 
—_ centum under the terms of the lease of May 29, 


Coal traffic..... 






PENSE OD 0080-006 0s vOsbTRNE Mee cenbahes $5.309,130 
Merchandise traffic 2,476,673 
Passenger traffic 2,236,289 
viscelianeous... . 419,0.3 

rece TPT ae 
eae 


4,995 114 


Net earnings 





Be hipptlesdneenes” sag" a, Sts t5,081 
—— SD PeOS GOORIN. .Q ccccccccsses 806.4% 
Leas Fem } bividend.......0.:.. ....0.000 1,113,792 
ames. 5000818 
DOM Bie i BON ivavk ks idinsress co ciated "$1,474,282 


‘* The above statement, showing the earnings of the Cen- 
tral Railroad system, 1s made upon a strict pro rata basis, 
withcut allowing anything for terminals, or for the service 
of the rolling stock of the Central Railroad Co. of New Jer- 
sey upov the Reading lines, and it takes no account of a 
large amount of trafti: whieh, for its own purposes 
the Reading Railroad Co. has diverted from the Central 
Railroad, at Bound Brovk, 30 miles from New York, so 
as to take it by the mau line of the R-ading Ruilroad 
instead of transporting it, as was previou-ly the case, via 
Puoill'psburg. 75 miles, or via Tamanend, 130 miles, on the 
Central New Jersey system. 

“For the purposes of comparison the following table of 
the coal tonnage is given, showing the amount of coal ton- 
cage of the Reading and Central systems respectively : 





- 18*4, 188%. Decrease. P.c. 
Reading R. R........ 6,578,047 7,6:0546 1,032,499 13 6 
Central R. R........- 4,459,942 4,859,710 400,668 8.2 

Rs als 11,037,089 12.470,256 1,433,167. 11. 


“During the year 1884 the passenger traffic on both the 
Reading and Central roads was greater than in the year 
1883. the net increase from this source being $102.415, 

“The quantity of merchandise carried in 1884 was, rela- 
tively, not so great as in 1883, and as it had to be trans- 
ported at lower rates, the net results are c msiderably less : 
the falling off in this respect being mainly due to the de- 
pression in the iron and manufacturing industries. 

‘* During the year a large sum was required to be expend- 
ed in strengthening the bridges on the various lines. particu- 
larly on Bound Brook and main lines of Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and also in the improvement of tbe tracks 
acquired under the lease of the latter road. The roads em- 
braced in that lease were, in many cases, in such condition 
as to require large expenditures, in order to bring them up 
to rn state of efficiency required for a first-class passenger 
troeffic. 

‘Prior to the appointment of the Receivers in Jure, 
1884, the Reading Coal & Iron Co. had constructed, for the 
railroad, passenger, freight, and coal carsto the value of 
$1.138,592. These were sold to the Union Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia, and a car trust created by that company, 
whereby the cars were leased to the Reading Railroad Co. 
The trust certificates are payable in 10 annual instalments, 
and upon compliance with the terms of the trust the cars 
— become the absolute property of the Reading Railroad 

0. 

‘The connections to be established with other systems of 
railroads, by which it is believed a large business will be 
thrown upon the lines of your company, are in a satisfac- 
tory state of forwardness, The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
being completed to Philadelphia during the year 1885, there- 
after a direct connection will be established with the system 
of roads operated by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Co. This will open up a great extent of territory from 
which this company is now completely excluded. 

“The South Pennsylvania Railroad, which will connect 
your line of roads with the line through Western and 
Southern Pennsvivania to Pittsburgh and the West, is 
heing pushed to completion, a very large amount of money 
having been expended thereon during the year just closed. 

‘*The line to Buffalo and the Northwest, established last 
vear, connecting by means of the Shamokin, Sunbury & 
Lewisburg Railroad with the railroads of Western Penn- 
sylvania and New York, with which your company is in 
friendly alliance, has developed a considerable increas? in 
business during tbe present yeer, and bids fair, when the 
business which will be tributary to it is ful'y developed, to 
be 9 source of considerable revenue to your company. 

“The Philadelphia & Atlantie City Railroad, lealing 
from Camden to Atlantic City, was changed from a narrow 
to a standard gauge during the year. This will be of un- 
doubted benefit, as it permits of an interchange of the busi 
ness of the system of the Central Railroad with that of the 
ry and gives to the former a terminus at Camden, 

Yi * 


‘*Tt cannot be denied that the system of mining coal under 
which this company bas been operated, in consequence of 
its relations to other mining companies, for several years 
for various reasons, has deprived it of its proper share of 
the coal output. It is believed that under amicable arrange- 
ments with rival companies its proper share of tonnage can 
be alone secured by such arrangement as will give to the 
companies a fixed proportion of the tota. output, thereby 
enabling this company to reduce the number of its collieries 
and concer ntrate its operations at the most profitable, work- 
ing them full handed all the time. By doing ‘this the ex- 
pense of mining can be decreased so as to render this brancb 
of company’s business a source of revenue instead of 
outlay. a 

‘The protection of the collaterals pledged for the com 
pany’s indebtedness from sacrifice has engaged much of tbe 
attention of the Managers, and, sir ce their anpoivtment, of 
the Receivers. The amount of their collateral] securities, at 
their par value, so pledged, on Nov. 30, 1884, was about 
$34.000,000. 

‘*So successful were these efforts, made under the greatest 
difficulties, that except in the case of the New Jersey Cen- 
tral stock loan, not over $110,000 of these securities were 
disposed of by the holders thereof during the entire year.” 





Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia. 


This company owns lines from Buffalo, N. Y., to Em- 
porium, Pa., 121 miles, and from Buffalo to Oil City, Pa., 
140 miles, with 179 miles of branches. It leases the Gene- 
see Valley road, from Rochester, N. Y ,to Hinsdale, 99 
miles, and eight short lines in the northern oil region, mak- 
ing 99 miles together. It also leases the use of 30 miles of 
the Philadelphia & Erie and 6 miles of the Jamestown & 
Franklin track. The total mileage is 440 miles owned and 
284 leased, 674 miles, in all, The report is for the year 
ending Sept. 80. 








The present company was formed in February, 1883, by 
the consclidation of the Buff:lo, New York & Philadelphia, 
the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western and several minor com- 
panies. 

The equipment consists of 118 locomotives, 120 passenger- 
train cars, 5,519 freight cars and 18 service cars. 

The general account is as follows, condensed: 














aes ee MOTTE $13.750,900 
Stock, preferred ...........++. 6.569.522 
PUON OHS 23 icccece steers 24,500,000 
Real estate mortgages HO8,454 
—EE eee 1,970 577 
Accounts payable. ... 2.016,722 
ae ER aA $o2eseesees Shewnen 060s ° 153,852 
I, seine on 0 cnt aie svescxeiae $49,559,127 
Railroad, equipment, etc...........-..++- ££8.848.416 
SUEY GUNNING. ences tees sence cceveuseuseciuce 594.198 
en re 7,000.000 
Stoe «s and bonds owned by Co.....  ..... 3,398,525 
Stocks and bds. owned by Co., leased 
uit canta hide bake vakschOnes Hheseee ion 4.957,300 
Bonds held in trust by U. 8. Trust Co..... 3,160,000 
Deferred interest. car trusis ..) ........5. 469.018 
Rills and accounts receivable......... .. 403,549 
Materidin, Ciel, €0C.2... seccccace ccovesces 87.172 
OAR C9 ORG ...crcccccccccccscscre coceve 118,986 
Buffalo terminal Jand ............ ss... " 110,338 
eR, Srerrrr rrr rr 103.735 
PONG GOED ice cor vescvccsoces «00 ovene 588.385 
Misceilaneous items... ......0...seesee.es 80,665 
~ $49,559,127 


Stock remains unchanged: the funded debt was increased 
$1,200,000 during the veer. This increase was offset bv 
the disappearance of $1,175.093 “loans to be funded,” 
which appeared in last year’s balance sheet. 

The traftic fo: the year was us follows: 


1883-4, 1882-8%. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passerg*rs carried. 1,173.439 1.162.263 L 11.076 9.9 
Passenger-miles.... 27,181,709 27,011,591 L 170,118 0.6 
Tons freightcarried ~ 376,534 2,627,959 D. £51.425 9.6 
OE toa da: d08 211,040,876 171,975,117 1. 39,065,759 22.7 


Average rates: 
Per pass.-mile..... 2.820 cts. 2.900 cts. DP. O.OR0ct. 2.8 
Per tou-mile...... 0.788 ** 1.052 * D. 0.26h" 25,1 

The heavy decrease in freight rates was due te the very 
sharp competition for bituminous coal trade, which forced 
down the rates to a point sometimes below the cost of trans- 
portation. 

The earnings for the year were as below: 














18®3-S4. 1882-%. Inc. or Dec. P. e. 
Freight.. .. ........ . $1,854,114 $1,810.733 L $43,381 2.4 
PREBOONETS. ccc cece cocse 69' 876 730.886 D. 29,010 5.3 
See 68.784 61,999 IL. 6,785 10.9 
TOO voc ccccsece ....82 614.774 $2,607,618 [. $11,156 0.4 
EXPeNseS.......-scecees 2,087,841. 1,714,759 1 373,082 21.8 
Net earnings ......... $526.9933 $888.859 D. $361,926 40.7 
Gross eurn, per mile... 3.879 3,945 D. 66 «(1.7 
Net - 0 Hen 782 1.347 D, 565 41.9 
Per cent. of exps...... 79.85 65 86 1. 13.99 


The decrease in passenger earnings was due to low rates 
mate to meet competition. The increase in expenses was 
due to the greater train movement and the large increase 
of freight at very low rates, 

The income account for the year was as follows: 
Net earnings. as above . 


= $526,953 
Interest and rentals received 9 


42,3 





Total.... si isla tearetasle la facet 
Interest on funded debt....... .. oe 
Other interest .... .....0..-ceeee. 


Leo 
.» $1,275.935 
130,751 

——_—— 1,406,686 


Deficit for the year.........0.sseeeeeeeee $837,453 

The condition of affairs shown above has made it neces- 
sary for the company to ask bondholders to fund a part of 
their interest for three years, and stockbolders to subscribe 
for the unissued bonds in the treasury. These propositions 
have been generally accepted and will probably be carried 
out, 

The report says: “‘The present management assumed 
charge of the property Feb. 1 Jast, which was at a critical 
period in the history of the company. It bas made a hard 
struggle against terrible odds, and if supported by those 
whose interestsit is to give support, the management can 
continue the struggle until success is reacbed, which may be 
at no distant day. If not supported and failure ensue, your 
present management cannot be censured, because they bave 
stated the case fully to you. The expectations of your 
former management were based upon the natural in- 
crease of trade through a rich ecuntry contiguous to your 
lines of railroad, without sufficiently considering the 
effect of rival lines being built into th-ir territorv; rival 
lines, however, bave since been built, and have consequently 
divided the business. The general cepression in all branches 
of trade, augmented by ruinous competition, already re- 
ferred to, bas so crippled your company that it cannot at 
present meet its interest obligations in full; you have, bow- 
ever, a good property, capable of being worked up to much 
larger earnings, and witb larger earnings the proportion of 
expenses will decrease, so that your management confidently 
bope and expect that the net earnings for 1885 will taxe care 
of fixed charges under the funding plan, which will amount 
to ahout $1,100,000, viz.: interest on hounds, $912.190: on 
bonds propo-ed to be issued to pay floating debt, $30,000; 
taxes and interest on car trusts, $140,000. The gross earn- 
ings for 1885 are expected to reach $3,000,000; operating 
expenses at. 60 ner cent., $1,800,000; expected net earnings 
for 1885, $1,200,000. This 1s not urrecsonable if the facil- 
ities at terminal points are furnished. 

‘‘As stated in the last annual report, $1,700,000 of the 
general mortgage bonds negotiated late in 1883 were issued 
during the present year, and now appear in the general bal- 
ance sheet; the proceeds were used as already stated. Of 
the $2,000,000 balance, $500,000 bave been surrendered to 
the Fiaelity Insurance, Trust & Safe Dep: sit Co., trustees of 
tbe general mortgage, in litu of their release of the com- 
pany’s land at Buff+lo, which has been sold to the Union 
Terminal Railroad Co., as bereafter explained. Of the 
$500.000 so surrendered, $450,010 of the bords bave been 
canceled (as certified to the New York Stock Exchange by 
the trustee), and $50,000 are held by the trustee for the ben- 
efit of the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western general mortgage 
bondholders until the maturity of their mortgage. 

‘The floating debt and current obligations of vour com- 
pany, as stated in the last annual report, were #2,057,436; 
as will be seen by reference to the general balance sheet in 
this report, the items at same date this year were $2,015,- 
479. Of the $2,015,479, $1,485,990 represent bills payable, 
which are secured by collateral, to wit : $1,400,000 gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, $731,000 Union Terminal bonds, to- 
gether with $425,000 Northwestern Coal & Iron Co. bonds, 
ete, Should the proposition to the shareholders to purchase 
general mortgage bonds at par not meet with a favorable 
response, the above collateral will, of course, be sacrificed, 
It is to be hoped, however, that the shareholders will view 
the matter in their own interests, and subscribe, as re- 
quested, to save their interest in the property. The assets 
of your company ha~e been increased by the receipt of 
$1,600,000 of the Union Terminal bonds, in heu of the land 
at Buffalo sold to the Union Terminal Railroad Company.” 
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terest, multiplies 184 times and in 100 years 180 times. | of which (fig. 8) consists in running out the wing-walls 
One cent in 200 years becomes $3,208, and in 300 nearly straight, such splay as they have being derived 
years $391,750, in even figures. Of course, the ques-| from the gradual thinning of the wall, the back line 
tion is not purely one of finance, but also one of safety | 


to human life; but even then it logically follows that, | 
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Pubhshed HKivery Friday. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Jontributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early infermation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement.  Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be publi hed. 


unless we are prepared to spend $391,750 to save a 
given danger now, we cannot afford to spend even 
one cent to save a similar danger 300 years from now, 


All this simply to establish the fact that in designing | 


culverts we have no margin for negligence, even in 
theory, and still less in practice; with the consequent 
plain moral that, even after we think we have 
given, or really have given, all the water way we 
ought, if, without increasing the cost of the structure, 
we can in any way dispose the same material so as to 
give as large water way with equal strength, or greater 
discharging capacity to the same water way, or less 
liability to being choked with rocks and brush, if 
even a little, itis in no case a thing to be neglected. 
No culvert is ‘* large enough.” 

This premise, once admitted, leads to certain prac- 
Much that is 
objectionable in the design of culverts—apart from 


tical conclusions as a matter of course. 


their execution—comes from starting in the beginning 
with a false premise; from saying more or less con- 
sciously, ‘‘ [make all culverts abundantly large and 
If I feel the slightest doubt I en. 
large the water way, so that my factor of safety is 
many times larger than any little modifications of 
arch or wing-wall could give. 


take no chances. 


Why, then, consider 





be 


FIG.3 FIG.4 FIG.S 

of the abuément and wing-wall being one straight line: 
the second (fig. 4) splays the wing-walls at angles of 90 
to 120 degrees to each other ; the third (fig. 5) finishes 
the culvert with a straight wall at right angles to its 
axis. The amount of masonry used does not differ 
essentially in practice, but fig. 3 requires the least in 
theory. 

The general plan (fig. 4) is much the most common, 
and from considerations already advanced it follows 
it is in general better than either of the other plans, 
provided there be no shoulder at the arch, as in fig, 1. 
It also follows that, provided there be splay enough to 
the wing-walls to take in the full natural width of the 
channel at high water, the less splay there is the bet- 
ter, as throwing less pressure upon the masonry, and 
affording better entrance to the water, with more prob- 
ability of catching and detaining apy floating drift- 
wood, which otherwise might choke up the mouth of 
the arch. 

3. There are two distinct types of arches for cul- 
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CULVERTS. 

The natural end of a tutor,” says the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, ‘‘ is to perish of starvation. It is 
only a question of time, just as with the burning of 
college libraries.” Similarly, one may say that the 
natural end of a culvert is to perish in some excessive 
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We can now readily see that, if our premise be cor- 


segmental, the latter 
The two 
types are outlined one upon the other in fig. 6, each 
type having precisely the same length of intrados. 
The leading dimensions of the two plans, assuming an 
even span of 10 ft. for the semi-circular arch, are as 


verts: the semi-circular and the 
in increasing, but still not common. use, 


follows: 
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many cases impossible to know bow much water the cul- 
vert will becalled upon to pass; and if we were to make 
one five or ten or twenty times larger than all the 
known circumstances require,in order to provide for 
possible unknown circumstances, such as an unprece- 
dented storm, or the change in a water-course, we 
should make our structure so costly that the difference 
in interest would much more than over-balance the 
losses from the washing out of an occasional culvert. 
Actually, the *‘ factor of safety,” which the good en- 
gineer leaves in fixing the size of his culvert, does 
not leave any margin for over-confidence, but rather 
is like the old factor of safety of life in bridge build- 
ing--not in reality a factor of safety at all, but 
simply a factor of ignorance. The factor was six 
in bridge-building, simply because it was found 
that with a smaller factor bridges were not safe— 
for reasons better understood now than when the 
factor was established. No bridge-builder now im- 
agines that his factor is 2 even, for if his sections 
were cut down one-half he would look with confidence 
to see the bridge fall, and probably would not long look 
in vain, He therefore spares no effort to ‘‘ make each 
part as strong as the rest.” He might, no doubt, build 
a bridge so strong that any nice balancing of parts 
would be needless, but in practice he does not. 

In designing culverts, however, engineers sometimes 
imagine themselves to be taking the latter course 
when they are not. It is always possible, no doubt, 
to build a culvert which will, certainly, pass the 
largest flood. For example, where a 2 ft. arch seems 
but little too small, a 20 ft. arch is certainly large 
enough, but no engineer, therefore, proceeds to build 
a 20 ft. arch, or even a 10 ft. arch. What he does do 
is to contract the span in his mind, from the 
dimensions which he feels certain are too large, to the 
point where he is not certain that it is too large— 
which is the point where he is not certain that it will 
not be carried away if made smaller—in other words, 
until he bas no margin of safety at all. 

Moreover, we cannot afford to provide for all that 
may possibly happen in the course of 50 or 100 years. 
One dollar in 50 years, at 6 per cent. compound in- 





and 
one occasional one, fig. 2, which latter is mainly con- 
fined to the practice of a few of the more careful 
officers of old lines 


accurately, there is one prominent way, fig. 1, 


-who see culverts go out as_ well 
It has penetrated but little as yet into the 
ranks of constructing engineers, and not at all, so far 
as known, into engineering text-books, 


as go in. 


It needs but the slightest knowledge of hydraulics’ 


to see that if the culvert is ever to run nearly full, 
fig. 2 is the safer plan in every way. 
gles of fig. 1 very 


The sharp an- 
materially reduce the amount of 
water that can enter the culvert with a given head : 
on the other hand the splayed walls of fig. 2 increase 
the amount which can either enter or be discharged 
over that which can passa mere straight opening. 
Hydraulic engineers always give a pipe for either re- 
ceiving or discharging water a similar form if they 
wish to utilize its full capacity, while they avoid as 
about the worst of all the form shown in fig. 1. 

In addition to its hydraulic disadvantages, the 
shouldered culvert end, fig. 1, is open to the further ob- 
jections (1) that it affords a convenient trap for catch- 
ing and holding driftwood or rolling stones at the 
most dangerous place where they can gather, and (2) 
that it is more costly. Every additional angle in ma- 
sonry costs money, and adds to the price paid per 
cubic yard. 

The form shown in fig. 1 was probably adopted, and 
has retained its prominence, from the supposed in- 
convenience of intersecting the battered face of a 
wing wall with the vertical face of an abutment, but 
the only difference in theory between the two plans is 
that in fig. 2 the intersection of the two planes will be 
an inclined instead of a vertical line lying in the 
plane of the abutment, and the only difference in 
practice is that there is nosharp intersection at all in 
fig. 2. but a slightly rounded angle. 

The appearance of a culvert thus designed is gener- 
ally admitted to be much improved. The eye instinct- 
ively recognizes its superior fitness for its work, which 
is the first essential for a pleasing effect. 

2. There are three different ways of disposing the 
wing-walls for finishing the ends of culverts, the first 





It is evident that, as a mere question of disposing of 
a given length of intrados, the segmental arch is ma- 
terially preferable. It gives a span 30 per cent. wider, 
with proportionately less danger of being choked by 
obstructions. It will pass, consequently, say 35 per 
cent. more water for a given depth, at times of heavy 
discharge. If running full it will pass over 10 per cent. 
more water because of the greater area of opening 
and aslightly larger percentage yet—for a given hy- 
drostatic head from back-water—because the centre of 
gravity of the opening is lower, in spite of the slightly 
larger wetted perimeter. Against this must be bal- 
anced the extra thickness of arch required, which, 
according to established rules and practice, for 
small arches of 5 to 15 feet spans, will be from 10 to 25 
per cent. It is unnecessary to enter now into the details 
of precisely what difference ought to exist, for it will 
be evident that by any of the current formule, the seg - 
mental arch is, on the whole, much the better way of 
disposing a given amount of arch masonry to obtain 
the maximum discharge, especially if we remember 
that, for arches of this class, the price bid per cubic 
yard by contractors will be higher for thin arches than 
for thick ones, other things being equal. 

But now as to the abutments: do they need to be 
made heavier? On the contrary, within the limits 
under discussion, they may even be made thinner, if 
deemed worth while, and yet afford equal strength : 
for the reasons following : 

4, There are two distinct classes of abutments for 
arches, viz.: 

(1.) Abutments whose sole or chief function is to 
resist the thrust of the arch, especially of large arches, 
and which resist, or are assumed to resist, no other 
strains exterior to them. If such abutments have a 
backing of earth, the thrust of which is opposed to 
the arch, this thrust is (very properly) negiected, as a 
possible but indeterminate element of safety. 

This is the abutment of the text books, the theory of 
which has been studied primarily, in connection with 
the large arches of the Cabin John variety, which 
once played so important a part in civil engineering, 
but have now almost ceased to be built. In arches of 
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this class, it is evident enough, even to those not en- 
gineers, that the flatter the arch, foragiven span, the 
greater will be its:thrust against the abutment, and 
the heavier, consequently, the latter must be. The 
formule deduced in the past for arches of this class 
give dangerously light abutments when extended to 
small culvert arches, and yet they were frequently so 
extended—on the principle, perhaps, that what 
was a good enough formula for a big arch was 
enough for a small one—as may be seen 
by consulting some of the older tables of theo- 
retical dimensions and comparing them with es- 
tablished rules of present practice. These tables have 
now, happily, almost disappeared from the handbooks 
of engineering, as they did long ago from practice; the 
latter being now based wholly, for such structures, on 
rules of thumb which are not defended nor defensible 
by the “theory of the arch.” This is but natural, 
since the small span abutments belong, in fact, so far 
as culverts are concerned, to an entirely different 
class, Viz.: 

(2.) Abutments whose sole or chief function is to act 
as retaining walls to resist the thrust of a bank of earth 
behind them, tending to crowd them together or over- 
turn them upon each other; the thrust of the arch, if 
any exist, being a subordinate force acting in conjunc- 
tion with the resisting moment of the abutment itself 
to maintain stability, and not to disturb it. 

To this class belong all abutments of culverts of 
moderate span under high banks of earth, especially 
when subjected tothe vibration of trains. It may be 
said to be, in the main, a type peculiar to railroad 
work, and hence comparatively modern, since on rail- 
roads only are high fills over small structures common, 
and vibration from passing loads an appreciable con- 
sideration. 

That an increase of horizontal thrust over the merely 
nominal thrust of a semi-circular arch is, within cer- 
tain limits, as in the cases outlined in figs. 7 and 8, a 
force tending even in theory, and still more in prac- 
tice, to stability and not to instability, will not be ques- 
tioned. Few constructing engineers have failed at 
some time to have or know of cases where the careless 
pushing of a fill against an abutment, or a sudden 
slide in it, has moved the latter bodily on its found a- 
tions. Whenthe structure is completed this danger is 
reduced (1) by the thrust of the arch, (2) by the more 
perfect consolidation of the bank, (3) by the comple- 
tion of the entire fill; but, on the other hand, it 
is or may be much increased as respects any one abut- 
ment by (1) the dead load and vibration of an approach- 
ing train, (2) an inequality in-the natural stability of 
the earth on the two sides of the culvert, especially if 
increased by (3) the penetration of water either from 
above or below into the earth backing. What the net 
effect of all these varying conditions might be, from 
time to time, it would be profitless to consider in de- 
tail, but it would probably be impossible to approxi- 
mate to the forces indicated by the arrows in figs. 7 
and 8 more nearly than to assume that they are, or at 
times may be, under the effects of jars and water, 
equa! to each other; or, in other words, that any one 
of the three may be, at any given moment, larger than 
the others. The theoretical form for an arch of equal 
strength, to resist normal pressures of equal magni- 
tude, is a circle. but it must be a circle normal to all 
the lines of pressure. We approach this condition 
most nearly, it is clear, by the segmental form shown 
in fig. 8, in which we may consider the abutment 
merely as a subslitute for the lower portion of the 
arch. We reach the same end less perfectly in fig. 7, 
even if we assume the abutments to be in themselves 
so firm and unyielding as to need no extraneous sup- 
port, which cannot be done, obviously, without mak- 
ing them more massive than when they have such 
support from the arch. 

That the chief strain to which culvert abutments 
under fills are subjected, and which fixes their thick- 
ness, is the thrust from the earth backing, and not 
from the arch, becomes evident in another way, if we 
consider the arch to be loaded with its full load, but 
to have no backing of earth whatever behind the 
abutments. The customary proportions for abutments 
of small spans will be at once seen to be greater than 
is required for transmitting any strain arising from 
the arch, and it will also be seen that the effect of any 
moderate pressure from earth backing, well within 
the horizontal thrust of the arch, would be to increase 
and not diminish its stability, it being only because 
the earth pressure is materially the greater that such 
thick abutments are necessary. 

It is perhaps because the details of minor structures 
receive so little attentionin some text-books that these 
obvious differences between the theory of a 6-ft. arch 
under a fill anda 60-ft. arch carrying a road-bed have 
not been pointed out (if the impression is correct 
that they have not been) in text-books on engineer- 
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ing, especially the more recent ones, which recognize 
that the facts of practice in small structures do not 
correspond with the general theory of the arch. 
Some of the text-books do not even pretend to go 








much into details of minor structures, but even Mr. 
Trautwine, who thought no detail too small for him, 
and who discussed the question of arches in general 
so well, does not seem to have had in mind this essen- 
tial difference of conditions,and his single general form- 
ula for two distinct classes of abutments, consequently, 
while approximating remarkably close to safe prac- 
tice for all spans and kinds of arches (as witness that 
it gives the abutments of a segmental arch slightly 
thinner than for a semi-circular arch, as we have seen 
they may be), yet falls short in certain inconsistencies, 
noticeably in giving somewhat Jighter abutments for 
small structures than average practice approves. 
Moreover, although his formula is, of course, correct, 
according to the reasoning here followed, in giving to 
small semi-circular arches thicker abutments than if 
segmental, yet in the case of an arch of 100 ft. span, 
in which any pressure from earth backing sinks into 
insignificance compared with the thrust of the arch, 
it can hardly be right that the thickness of the abut- 
ment on top should be, with the semi-circular, 17 ft., 
and with a segmental of 120 degrees, only 16.45 ft.; 
the total volume of masonry for an abutment 25 ft. 
high being practically identical for both. This discre- 
pancy is not commented on as in itself serious, but 
simply as showing that no single formula can be made 
(or at least has not yet been made) which shall be good 
both for the thickness of an abutment and for the 
thickness of a retaining wall. 


The New York Railroad Commissioners’ Recommen- 
dations. 





In commenting upon their report last week, we were 
able only to allude very briefly to that part of it which 
recommends that roads be required to put low railings 
along the edges of freight car roofs, as a means of 
saving brakemen who may slip or fall. As we have 
said before, we think that definite legislation of this 
kind, prescribing special devices, is mischievous and 
impolitic ; it would only be justifiable at all when it 
was very certain that the best mode of accomplishing 
the desired result had been determined ; and in this 
matter we feel very sure that the recommendation of 
the commissioners is not the best that could have been 
made. 

For it is more than doubtful whether such a railing 
as the commissioners recommend would practically be 
of benefit, if it were applied to all cars; when it has 
been discussed by practical men, there have been per- 
haps as many opinions adverse to its adoption as in 
favor of it. There are many who would prefer a rail- 
ing along one side of the running board of the car— 
as calculated to prevent the brakemen from falling or 
sliding, instead of catching him after he hasfallen. A 
very large part of the cars which traverse the state of 
New York are owned in other states, and are subject 
to other legislatures, which may adopt the view that 
the central railing is the most desirable, or that either 
railing would be objectionable. This diversity of 
opinion among legislatures, when they begin to direct 
as to details, is illustrated by the legislation in different 
states as to the appliances to be carried upon passenger 
trains, as a precaution against the imprisonment of 
passengers by accident. One state specifies a sledge 
and fire buckets; another a saw and axes, and so on. 

Another recommendation of the Commissioners upon 
which we wish to comment accompanies their report 
upon an accident which occurred on the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railroad on Nov. 17, 1884, of which we 
printed the substance last week. A train of 38 cars, 
manned by three brakemen and a conductor, broke in 
two, leaving seven cars in the rear section with three 
men on it, and only one on the forward section of 31 





cars. We conclude from the report that the train 














broke in two because it ran too fast; that it ran too 
fast because brakes were not properly applied, although 
this is not directly stated in the report ; but the Com- 
missioners recommend that another brakeman should 
be employed on similar trains. It will appear to most 
persons acquainted with the management of trains, 
that one or even two of the men who were on the de- 
tached portion of seven cars ought to have been dis- 
tributed along the length of the train, where they 
could have applied brakes enough to hold any train in 
check. 

There is a comprehensive remedy for the evils, which 
the commissioners attempt to meet by their two 
recommendations, as well as for many other diffi- 
culties attending the running of freight trains, which 
appears to have escaped the attention of the board; 
it is the continuous brake. 

If this had been in pse upon the train referred to, 
it would not have run too fast; probably it would not 
have parted ; if it had parted, the rear portion would 
have been stopped before it struck the forward sec- 
tion ; at least one of the four men in thetrain crew 
could have been dispensed with. If the continuous 
brake is used, the men will not find it necessary to go 
upon the top of the: trains, and the need of any rail- 
ings would be avoided. 

The continuous brake may be commended to favor- 
able attention for another reason, which has not re- 
ceived from any persons the consideration which it de- 
serves. If the brakemen are not required upon the top 
of the train, the cost of carrying other railroads and the 
great public thoroughfares which cross a railroad, over 
it, instead of allowing grade crossings, will be reduced 
at least one half, and renJer it quite practicable to 
make such over-crossings, where now they seem 
almost impossible because of the height to which they 
must be carried, to accommodate the standing train- 
men on the cars. 








The Earnings of Chicago Railroads and the Corn 
Movement. 


The two great roads northwest of Chicago seem to 
have been doing very well this month. For the first 
two weeks of January they have had the following 
earnings for five years : 

881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 5 


1 1885 
Chic. & N. W....... $547,291 $735.649 $616,500 $593.000 $683,900 
Chic., Mil & St. P.. 475,016 660,000 650,696 653,722 668,000 


It is necessary to go back some years to get a suffi- 
cient view of the course of earnings, because last year 
and also the year before, the earnings were unfavora- 
ble on many roads. These roads had an important 
increase in mileage every year until this year, and the 
same total earnings now make much smaller earnings 
per mile than in 1882 or before. Both, we see, 


earned more this year than last, the North- 
western 1514 per cent. more; but the North- 
western earned considerably less and the Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul only a trifle more than in 1882, 
with the smaller mileage. On both these roads the 
corn crop is immensely greater than last year—perhaps 
twice as great, and as the corn has now been ripe some 
months, we might suppose that their earnings are 
greatly increased by the shipments of corn and hogs, 
which in the aggregate are much larger than last year. 
This is a traffic which the St. Paul has not heretofore 
had a great deal of ; but it has now a large mileage in 
the corn country of Iowa, and though it has had it more 
than one year, it has not had much of it at any time 
when there was a large corn crop. The Chicago & 
Northwestern has always had a large mileage in corn 
country, but it has greatly increased that mileage (es- 
pecially in the northwestern part of Iowa) since the 
last good crop, which was in 1880, 

But it is probable that the corn movement over 
these roads, though perhaps much greater than last 
year, is still small. Corn does not usually go forward 
freely (unless prices are high) from the country so far 
north until much later. The Iowa farmers are much 
more likely to market their corn in June than in 
January. The record of the receipts at Chicago by 
the different roads in successive months shows this. 
The last year in which there was a heavy corn move- 
ment was 1881, but then the winter movement was 
greatly reduced by blockades of the railroads, and a 
fairer example is 1880, when the receipts in successive 
months by the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and by all routes were: 

By Cet: By C.. B. & Q. 





January ... 35 2,713,930 4.501.777 
DORR ...csscccs 437,405 1,659,350 3,754,232 
March 1,174,265 2,439,040 6,189,180 
April 383,205 2,308, 100 3,578,137 
Mi sk0-06a0isabsas¥0ss seheaen 2,228.14 .679,800 11,142,763 
MED nknwtsns asvadencoucncade 2,837,859 5,103,500 11,821,819 
ST chthebsrenaekcereteianand 2,027.5 4,867,600 11,972,448 
August..... 1,834,683 5,139,400 12,434 ,257 
ae 1,461,450 4,856,300 11,735,956 
October. . 1,128,070 3.950.269 10,556,204 
TED cou. cece sires 525,280 1,794,172 5,068,766 
December punt 521,400 2,408,502 4,518,305 

BOON icc nncncceesstarecses 14,884,629 40,919,963 07,272,844 


We see here that the Northwestern in 1880, then the 
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northernmost road carrying any considerable amount | 


of corn to Chicago, brought very littlethere in any win- 
ter month, and a much smaller share in the winter 
months than later. Thus, while 4.64 per cent. of the 
total Chicago receipts arrived in January, and 6.63 
per cent. of the Burlington receipts werein that month, 
only 2.19 per cent. of the Northwestern’s receipts came 
then. Not %} per cent. of the Chicago receipts ar- 
rived by the Northwestern in January, and not 12 per 
cent. in February, but in May it brought 20 per cent. 
and in June 24 per cent. of the whole. 

A difference between this year and 1880 is that then 
there was a fullsupply from a fair crop in 1878, so that 
there was no urgent demand to hasten shipments as 
soon as the grain was in condition. This year the 
stocks were very low when the new crop ripened, 
and the total winter movement is likely to be larger 
than in 1880. But the southern districts, where the 
grain ripened first, were able to take advantage of 
this, and now we know that the demand is not great 
enough to make the price high, or to prevent its being 
very low. 

The roads south of the Northwestern are likely 
to carry more corn than it in the winter, though tak- 
ing the year through it will douptless rank next to 
the Burlington as a corn carrier hereafter. In 1880 
and 1881, when its mileage was much less than now, 
it carried less than the Rock Island, and in the winter 
months not half as much. 

We may not, therefore, expect now much increase 
in earnings on the Northwestern and the St. Paul on 
account of corn shipments for some time, but a large 
one after navigation opens in the spring. But a con- 
siderable increase should be made by the large hog 
movement, which is at its height in the winter. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, on the other hand, 
may have a substantial increase of its earnings by a 
larger corn movement in the winter, though the gain 
will not be so great as if it carried from this side of the 
Missouri exclusively, because last year also there 
were large crops in Kansas and Nebraska, and high 
prices to encourage their shipment. 








The Pennsylvania Railroad last week reduced the 
emigrant rate from New York to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati to $1, the regular rate to Chicago be- 
ing $18. This step has attracted much attention. It 
is, however, a less serious matter at this season of the 
year than at any other season, and this year than in 
any recent year ; for the immigration is always light 
in the winter, and it has been and is going to be for 
some time much lighter than heretofore, be- 
cause there is much less than the usual demand for 
labor, and people come here in great numbers only 
when it is easy to get work at good wages. 

The total immigration for five years has been: 


1882 1883. 


2. 1884. 
712,542 560,196 


80 
453,983 


1880. 
586,068 

But the decrease for the year of 19 per cent. from 
1883 and 36 per cent. from 1882 does not show the ex- 
tent to which immigration has fallen off, because the 
larger part of the decrease was in the latter part of 
last year, for in the last quarter of 1884 the arrivals 
were 30 per cent. less than in 1883 and 51 per cent. less 
than 1881. And in December the decrease was still 
greater, the arrivals having been: 


1881. 
716,863 


881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 
37,037 25,868 23,7668 13,622 


During the season, and when immigration is large, 
the immigrant fraffic is very important to the trunk 
lines, as a very large share of the arrivals are carried 
west over them—much the greater part of the whole 
number, probably. Half of the 141,085 arriving in 
May, 1882, would have given at the regular rate of $13 
from New York to Chicago about $420,000 to the lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo, and the carriage for a 
dollar of the 700,000 and more that arrived in 1881 and 
1882 would have caused a net loss of some millions of 
dollars. But until April probably not more than ten 
or fifteen thousand a month will arrive, and not all of 
these at Castle Garden, and of these only part 
will go west, and the carriage of them at less 
than cost is not going to be so serious a matter. 
Probably long before the immigration begins to be 
large the rate will be restored. This is the best time 
of year for making a cut in this business, because least 
will be lost by itnow. As for the causes of the action 
of the Pennsylvania, it probably thought that it had 
been imposed upon. It is credited with having main- 
tained its agreements with the other companies more 
faithfully than any one else, and it perhaps felt that 
the other companies were counting on its forbearance, 
and doing what otherwise they would not venture to 
do. Asarule, railroads (and other interests) get all 
the advantages for themselves they can, restrained 
only by their apprehensions of what future 


injury their acts may bring upon themselves. 
If one competitor is less likely than another to 
resent impositions, that competitor will be imposed 
upon more than others. People take advantage of its 
peaceful disposition. So long as contests are permitted 
at all, every party needs to have it known that it is 
able and willing to fight and to fight hard, and that it 
will not endure any imposition. The railroads have 
made some steps toward their transfer from mili- 
tancy to industrialism, as the evolution philosophy has 
it, but they have not yet attained the condition which 
will permit them to give up fighting entirely and depend 
upon the laws of the land or the rules of conduct agreed 
upon among themselves. They have perhaps ceased 
to wear swords as an ordinary part of their costume, 
but they still need to have weapons within reach, and 
a great many still carry pistols in their hip pockets or 
bowie knives in their boots, and some have the repu- 
tation of being ‘‘ very handy with their weapons.” 
The Pennsylvania has not been handy with its 
weapons, and therefore when it begins to flourish a 
long, sharp knife, people stare. 








We said last week that there was danger of the 
suspension of the east-bound freight pool. What has 
happened is not that exactly, but what may be called 
a suspension of the pool rates. The meeting of trunk 
line presidents last week authorized the various 
companies to meet any cut rates. Apparently every- 
body is surprised to find that the changes in rates 
have been so small. At Chicago the 25-cent rate on 
grain was immediately reduced to 22, presumably 
to meet cuts at Milwaukee and elsewhere, and on 
Monday there was a further reduction to 20 cents, 
which seems to be firmly maintained. Moreover, the 
different roads, instead of rejoicing at their freedom 
and hitting a head whenever they see one, are said to 
be consulting with each other, the rates at the several 
pooling points being made by the joint action of the 
roads, these acting through their regular committees 
and aiming to make no greater reduction than is re- 
quired by rates made from other places. Indeed, 
there seems to be a general disposition to avoid carry- 
ing for less than cost. There is a close approach to it, 
but on most of the roads a 20-cent rate will probably 
pay expenses, and on_some of them leave a little mar- 
gin of profit—possibly as much as 5 cents per 100 lbs. 
on the line which is cheapest to work. But on the 
best of them the profit at a 20-cent. rate cannot be 
more than half as great as at the regular 25-cent rate ; 
and on some perhaps but one-third or one-fourth. The 
cents that are taken off come from the few cents 
of net profit and not from the many of working ex- 
penses. 








We have this week reports of December eatnings 
from 26 railroads, besides those given previously. 
These also make, in the aggregate, a favorable show- 
ing, compared with previous months, and their total 
earnings are even a trifle more than in December of 
1888. Of the 26 roads, 14 had some increase in earn- 
ings, and the decreases were mostly small, the largest 
being 12.8 per cent. on the Ohio & Mississippi, 19.3 on 
the Forth Worth & Denver, and 26 on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fé. 

No less than 16 of the 26 roads are Southern rail- 
roads, and nine of them show gains. Three of these 
are pew roads, which had only begun to make earn- 
ings last year. But the gains of 35 per cent. by the 
Alabama Great Southern, 2534 by the Columbia & 
Greenville, and 94 by the Richmond & Danville indi- 
cate a decided increase in traffic. 

Most of the roads reporting this week are small 
ones, but there are two very large ones—the Wabash 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The Wabash 
reports a decrease of 44 per cent., compared with 1883, 
but larger earnings thanin any previous year. For 
the five years they have been in December : 

1880. 1881. 882. 883. 1884. 
$1,050,816 $1,294,657 $1,351,952 $1,518,288 $1,448,383 

There has been no increase of mileage since 1882, 
and but little since 1881. The increase over 1882 is 
nearly 9 per cent. 

The Atchison’s decrease is 2.38 per cent. The 
decrease from 1882 and 1881 is much greater. With- 
out the Southern Kansas, it earned $176,000 (13.7 per 
cent.) more than last December in both these years. 

More than half the aggregate earnings of 26 roads 
reporting this week were by these two roads. 

Among other Northern roads that report this week, 
the Denver, Rio Grande & Western has an increase of 434 
per cent., but this is not because of large earnings last 
December, but because of small ones the year before, 
the earnings per mile having been $184 in 1883 and 
$265 in 1884; and the Wisconsin Central, which has 
had decreases most of the months of late, had a gain 





of 8} per cent. 





We have now had reports from 68 railroads for 
December, showing the following aggregate : 

1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 
$22.759,994 $22,804,605 $44,611 0.2 

This is a very small change, and is favorable because 
for several months previous there had been considera- 
ble decreases. 


Earnings 








The complete report of the through rail shipments 
eastward from Chicago in December, including all the 
freight pooled (but not live stock and dressed beef), 
shows them to have been 283,400 tons. There has 
been included this year for the first time the freight 
transferred from Western to Eastern roads at junc- 
tion points outside of Chicago, the principal being 
Joliet, Englewood and Matteson. 

Before this was pooled it was ascertained that it 
formed about 9 per cent. of the total shipments, and 
in order to make a fair comparison with previous 
years we deduct 9 per cent. from the reported ship- 
ments of last December, and find as the shipments of 


the month for the last six years : 
1879 1880. 1881. 1882. 1894, 

179,154 244,790 §=- 259,826 =. 280,151 257,894 

Thus the shipments last December were 274 per cent. 
more than in 1883, but 8 per cent. less than in 1882, a 
little less than in 1881, and but 54 per cent. more than 
in 1880. The regular rate this year was 25 c2nts for 
grain, with some cutting; last year the rate was 30 cents, 
tolerably well maintained; in 1882 it was 30 cents, well 
maintained; in 1881, about 124 cents; in 1880, 35 cents, 
and in 1879, 40 cents. In 1879 the traffic was divided 
among five railroads;in 1880 six shared it; and in 
1883 and this year, eight. The six roads which carried 
280,000 tons in 1882 had about 212,000 tons this year. 
The earnings from their business in 1882 were about 
$500,000 more than in 1884; in 1880, $550,000 more. 

From the year 1884 the total Chicago shipments 
were 2,835,364 tons. Deducting 9 per cent. for the 
junction points, we compare with the previous years 
as follows: 

1881. 1882 


1879. 1880. $2. 
2.471,738 2,309,640 2,889,317 2,129,989 


1883. 
202,689 


1883. 884. 
2,401,488 2,580,181 

Thus the shipments last year were larger than in 
any other year except 1881, the year of railroad war, 
yet only 74 per cent. more than in 1883, and 44 per 
cent. more than in 1879, and but 11% per cent. more 
than in 1880, when rates were well maintained at 30 
35 and 40 cents. 

That last year’s shipments were so large was due to 
the 15-cent rate during April, May and June. In 
April and May the shipments were larger than in any 
other month, though the opening of navigation usually 
makes them small in these months. For these three 
mouths (deducting 9 per cent. from junction points in 
1884) the shipments were : 


1879. 1880. 1481. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
838,631 535.677 689,312 370.049 446,007 888,487 


Only in 1879 was there a traffic in these months at 
all comparable to that of last year, and then the con- 
ditions were similar—the railroads were carrying fcr 
less than cost. The natural conditions were not so 
favorable for traffic at this time in 1884 as in 
1883, and it is probable that the low rate increased 
the rail shipments fully 400,000 tons, and _ that 
but for it the year’s shipments would have 
been nearly or quite as small as in 1882, and 
much less than in any other year since 1878. When 
the new roads betweeen the East and the West were 
being constructed, we were assured that the traffic 
would grow so fast that the new ones would be well 
supported without reducing the business of the old 
ones. Actually, we see that it has scarcely grown e¢ 
all since 1879, while there are now eight roads carry- 
ing it instead of five. 








A proposition to incorporate the ‘‘short haul” 
clause of the Reagan bill in a bill pending before the 
Senate was defeated by something like a three-fourths 
vote. Judging from some of the discussion, however, 
the Senators are not better informed than the members 
of the other House on the subject concerning which 
they propose to legislate, but are only some- 
what more cautious, and feel the responsibility of 
making laws that may have an important effect on 
great public and private interests. The Senate bill 
provides for a commission, which is to be permanent 
and is prescribed certain regular duties, but the first 
year will have in addition the special duty of investi- 
gating generally the question of inter-state trans- 
portation, It is extremely desirable that there 
should be such an investigation by persons of 
capacity, some knowledge of economic principles 
and the conditions of doing business, who will devote 
their whole time to the work, and ascertain definitely 
what are the specific evils existing in the conduct of 
inter-state transportation, how great and how com- 
mon they are, and especially whether they can 
be cured by any general remedy or remedies ; 
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or whether each case does not have to be considered 
by itself by a special tribunal, applying specific reme- 
dies for specitic cases. 


There is a report that Mr. Vanderbilt has sold his 
interest in the South Pennsylvania Railroad to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The report has been contra- 
dicted, or rather the reason given for the sale—unex- 
pectedly high cost of constructing the road—is denied. 
Pittsburgh men interested say that it is costing no 
more than was expected, that werk on the tun- 
nels is being prosecuted, and that the road will 
be completed by the middle of next year. Yet 
it seems reasonable enough that such a transfer 
should be made. The road, if built, ought to be worth 
more tothe Pennsylvania than to any one else, unless 
perhaps to the Reading, and the profit it might bring 
to the Reading would go tothe bondholders, and prob- 
ably not at all to the stockholders ; while certainly 
the Reading is not in position to contribute any aid. 
Moreover, the Vanderbilt interest must now have a 
realizing sense of the di-astrous effect of the multiplica- 
tion of trunk lines. It bought the Nickel Plate, and 
then had to take from its old lines nearly all the busi- 
ness it gets. It would not be pleasant to have to take 
another slice of business from the New York Central 
to give to the South Pennsylvania, yet this probably 
would have to be done if the South Pennsylvania were 
to get any through traffic, and probably more from 
the New York Central than from any other road—even 
the Pennsylvania—because the only feeders of the 
South Pennsylvania west of Pittsburgh would be the 
western Vanderbiltroads. Doubtless a very considera- 
ble traffic to and from Pittsburgh and the coke regions 
might be diverted from the Pennsylvania, but this is not 
a through traffic. If this and the other local business 
will support the road, the Pennsylvania can make 
more out of it than any one else; andif it were to 
take its time to complete it, it could utilize successive 
sections as fast as they were completed by connecting 
them with its branches from the north, which the in- 
dependent company could not do. 

lf the Reading were in position to help largely in 
constructing this road, there would be a reason for 
completing it, and for the Vanderbilt interest to assist 
in completing it, that does not otherwise exist. The 
Reading. if financially sound, might even extend its 
line to Pittsburgh on its own account. It has more 
than 200 miles of line between New York and Pitts- 
burgh, anda vast network of roads which must-have 
a great deal of traffic to interchange with the West. 
The Vanderbilt lines from Lake Erie through Pitts- 
Connellsville coke region afford a 
considerable part of a line east of Pittsburgh, 
and an outlet to the West for the whole «line, 
and if a new line is to be built, it is better for 
them to get the traffic than to leave it to a competi- 
tor or to have a new line made to carry it. But, as 
by far the larger part of the benefit of such a line (if 
there should be any) would necessarily go to the 
Keading, it will be great good luck for that company 
—or rather for its bondholders—if some one else builds 
the road for it. 


burgh to the 





There has been a good deal of complaint by bond- 
holders of the Hous‘on & Texas Central Company 
directed toward Mr. C. P. Huntington, who represents 
a contrvlling share interest as President of the South- 


ern Development Company. This company, that is 
the holder of a majority of the shares. bought the first- 
mortgage coupons due this month. Mr. Hunting'on 
has written a letter, in which he explains how he came 
to have any connection with the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral ; it was by purchasing the late Cha les Morgan’s in- 
terest in the Morgan’s Loui-iana & Texas Railroad. The 
latter railtoad Mr. Huntington wented for the New 
Orleans and of his Southern Pacific line. The Houston 
road forms no part of this line, and only touches it at 
Houston ; but the Morgan company owned most of 
the stock, so that the control of it meant the control 
of the other. The control was obtained in the spring 
of 1883. Mr. Huntington says that the Southern 
Development Company was applied to for an advance 
of money to pay the first-mortgage coupon last July, 
and that but a small part of the advance then made 
was repaid during the next half-year, and that, feeling 
that the road would not be able to earn its large inter- 
est charges, he determined not to make further 
advances on this account. 

It is true that there is neither legal nor moral obliga- 
tion on the part of Mr. Huntington or the Southern 
Development Company to pay any interest on debt of 
the Houston & Texas Central, but as holding the con- 
trolof the company and dictating its policy and 
management, they are responsible for all the acts of 
that company since April, 1888, and the first-mort- 
gage bondholders have a right to inquire why, when 


the money for their July coupon had to be borrowed 
and the road was not earning all its interest after- 
ward, it was permitted to pay interest on the con- 
solidated and general mortgage bonds last October. 

It is entirely improbable, and is not pretended, that 
the net earnings of this company have been less than 
the interest of the first-mortgage bonds, and when 
the company failed to pay the bondholders interest it 
should in decency have given them a statement of its 
accounts, showing just what its net earnings had 
been. The absence of this knowledge makes it im- 
possible to estimate the value of their bonds. For 
this it is necessary to know by how much the net 
earnings were. Lacking this information, investors 
may be led to sacrifice their bonds for much less than 
they are worth. 

Since the above was written a statement of the earn- 
ings and expenses for 1884 and 1883 has been given to 
the bondholders’ committee, in which not only is a de- 
ficit shown for 1884, but also for 1883, and the expenses 
reported for 1883 are given as $2,588,957, while by the 
statement published heretofore, and given in Poor’s 
Manual, the expenses that year were $1,743,770 ! 








The Houston & Texas Central. 


When holders of the coupons due Jan. 1 of the Houston & 
Texas Central Railway Company presented them for pay- 
ment, they were informed that the company would not pay 

them, but that the Southern Development Company would 
buy them. This, of course, was a default of the railroad 
company. The first-mortgage bonds, which just before had 
sold for about 110 with the coupon, declined rapidly to 90 
and below, and the second-mortgage bonds fell from 111 to 
7; when last week the great banking house of John J. 
Cisco & Son suspended, the great decline of the bonds of this 
company, of which they were said to hold half a million, 
was given as one of the causes of their failure. 

The Houston & Texas Central is one of the oldest ‘Texas 
railroads, and in many respects the best placed, occupying 
the most fertile and populous section, and having very little 
waste land on it—no great expanse of woods too poor for 
timber, or plains fit only for grazing, as on most of the 
larger Texas railroads. For a long time it had the state 
pretty much toitself, and in those days formed the only 
possible outlet for the country in its vicinity, at first carry- 
ing everything southward to Houston, on the way to 
Galveston, and afterward carrying it also northward, in 
which direction the Missouri, Kansas & Texas had given it 
an outlet. Until that date the railroad system of Texas was 
entirely isolated from the rest of the world. 

The first road to be built near enough to affect this road 
much was the Houston & Great Northern, now part of the 
International & Great Northern. It was parallel on the 
east, but too far in the woods for much of its length to de- 
velop a large traffic or to divert much from the Houston 
& Texas Central. The International Railroad crossed it 
diagonally, however, and so divided nortk-bound traffic from 
acertain territory. Then came the Texas Pacific, and of 
late years the lines built by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
in North ‘Texas; then the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, which 
isa parallel line on the west as the Great Northern is on 
the east, and, though quite distant,is in a fertile country 
and in position to arrest a certain traffic which used to come 
from the west to the Houston & Texas Central. It is gener- 
ally as much as 25 miles distant, but it strikes a branch in 
two pleces with the main line and abrancb, Finally the 
It xas & St. Louis crossed it where there is a fine cotton 
coun'ry. 

But, notwitbstanding the great number of railroads that 
have been built in what was formerly the territory of the 
Houston & Texas Central, it still has a large and fert le 
territory between it and the nearest lines. Only about 
Houston, Waco and Dallas can the territory be said to be 
nadly divided up. The multiplication of outlets to Texas 
bas been of advantage to it. 1t can now carry for St. 
Louis and the North, for New Orleans and the extreme 
Soutb, and for Vicksburg, where furmerly it could carry 
only for Galveston. 

After 1873 it bad some dark days. An attempt was made 
at one time to put it into a receiver’s hands in the interest 
of floating-debt owners; but this was frustrated, and the 
late Charles Morgau secured a majority of the stock and 
proviced for the debts. In 1875, we believe it was, the 
company did not pay a first-mortgage coupon, but it was 
bought by Mr. Morgan just as the Southern Development 
Co. is buying them now. The second-mortgage coupons 
have always been promptly paid. 

The company has never publisbed regular annual reports, 
and it has not been possible t» ascertain precisely its finan- 
cial condition, Some years ago the road was in frightful 
condition, but it has been very greatly improved since. Last 
year it suffered greatly from floods, as it has before at times. 

The first year that the road was opened through to the 
Red River, 1873, it reported $3,286,818 gross earnings and 
$1,314,727 net from 508 miles of road—36,470 gross and 
$2,588 net per mile. The interest on the bonds then out- 
standing was $914,000, so that there appeared to be a large 
profit left for the stock. No balance sheet or other financial 
statement was given, however, and there was probably a 
large floating debt at that time. 

The next statement of earnings that we find is for the year 
ending with April, 1876. They were very nearly the same 








then as in 1873. The funded debt was substantially un- 


changed, and the capital stock was but $800,000. A state- 
ment made for the calendar year 1876 showed $1,277,321 of 
net earnings. 

For the year ending with April, 1879, the gross earnings 
were $3,031,632 and the net $1,326,906, but then the funded 
debt bad increased to $14,586,500, with $1,055,315 of 
yearly interest. A balance sheet was published then, show- 
ing $7,722,900 of capital stock, and also showing $2.106,- 
558 of bills payable, and $992,000 of other unfunded debt. 

A statement for Dec. 31, 1883, showed the gross earnings 
nearly the same as in 1873, when the road was opened, 
namely, $3,254,876, or $6,233 per mile of road; but the 
net earnings had increased to $1,508,105, or $3,103 per 
mile. The funded debt had increased to $16,874,500, and 
the interest on it to $1,193,200, which is $314,905 less than 
the net earnings reported. Butinterest and siukiog fund on 
smal]] state loan und interest on the floating debt made the 
total interest payments $1,296,292. For every dollar of this 
interest there was $1.16 of net earnings, and for every dollar 
of first-mortgage interest ($677,040) there was $2.08 of net 
earnings. Thuatone year from this time, having meanwhile 
paid the interest on its second and general mortgage bonds, 
the company should fail to pay the first-mortgage coupon 
may well have caused astonishment. The balance-sheet at 
the close of 1883 showed the large sum cf $2,672,291 of 
bills payable, which may have been a heavy load to carry. 

For five years the net earnings and interest payments re- 


ported have been : 
Net 


Unfunded 
earnings. d 


Interest. 
$1,058,315 
1,120,000 
1,203,679 
1.247.114 
1,296,292 


et. 

$3.089.096 
2.452.873 

1.407.613 


"22 15082105 31043'450 


$7,583,084 $5,935,400 

The first of these years ended with April; the others with 
December. The interest on floating debt is included in the 
last four years, but not in the first two, not being reported 
then. It appears that in these five years the net earnings 
have exceeded the interest payments about 28 per cent., 
the amount of excess huving been $1,648,000. It appears 
also that the unfunded debt increased $1,200,000 from 1881 
to 1883. From 1880 to 1883 the construction account in- 
creased about $2.500,000, the cash, bills and accounts pay- 
able by $586,000. 

There was plenty of room for spending money on the road: 
but there is nothing bere to show why the company should 
lack earnings in 1884 to pay any interest, not to say first 
mortgage interest, nor why it should not hereafter, if no 
disaster happens, be able to meet all its interest charges. 

The Houston & Texas Central owns 521% miles of rail- 
roads, consistiog of 345 miles of main line from Houston 
northwest and north to the northern border of the state, a 
branch from Hempstead (51 miles northwest of Houston) 
westward to Austin, 118%; miles; anda bianch from [Ere- 
mond (143 miles from Houstor) .orthwest 58 miles through 
Waco to Ross. 

The latter division is extended further westward 176 
miles by the Texas Central Railway, and another line (not 
connecting with this) is owned by the same company extend_ 
ing from the Houston & Texas Central main line at Girrett 
(234 miles from Houston) northwe-tward 52 miles. These 
properties of the Texas Central Company are worked by the 
Houston & Texas Central, but on what terins is not stated. 
Their earnings are not included, but have been stated sepa- 
rately. The average miles worked, gross and net earnings 
and interes; on bonds for the fiist three years of their opera- 
tion, were : 
Year. Net earn. 
$128,677 

~69,543 121.679 2799 0 
290,331 102,545 279,430 

Thus the road’s net earnings have not been half as great 
as its interest charges, whicn have been met, however. It 
must have an extraordinarily lignt traffic, as its gross earn- 
ings in 182 were but 21,270 and its net earnings $450 per 
mile. So far as known, the Houston & Texes Central ba 
incurred no obligations on acount of the T. xas Central, but 
then very little is known. The two companies bave tbe 
same officers. 

There are six mortgages on the Houston & Texas Centia+ 
The first-mor' gage main line 1s secured on the 345 wié es 11cm 
Houston to Sherman, and is at the rate of $18,150 per mi e, 
requiring but about $1,270 net per mile to satisfy it. It is 
hirdly possible that the main Jine should not make as much 
as double this. The first-mortgage bonds on the Austin line 
(Western Division) are at the rate of $19.200 per mile. It is 
said not to have a very good traffic, but it runs through a 
good country. The firsts on the Waco line are $20,000 per 
mile, Itisin the best country on the road, but lacks a 
through traffic, except the trifle the Texas Central brings it» 
and has too many near neighbors to be comfortable. 

A consolidated 8 per cent. bond is secured by the main 
line and the Western Division, and also by three fifths of 
the company’s land grant of 5.240,000 acres, which ought 
to be valuable, as this company bad tbe first opportunity to 
select. They are not on the line of the road, however: 
rhere is nothing to show what sales, if any, have been 
made. About $9,000 per mile of these bonds are outstand- 
ing. They run till 1912; (The main line and Western Div 
vision firsts till 1891, and the Waco firsts till 1993.) An 8 
per cent. consolidated bond on the Waco line has been nearly 
all retired. 

A “general” mortgage was authorized in 1877 to retire 
some floating debt and eventually the other bonds; 
$3,000,000 of the bonds under it had been issued at the end 
of 1883, They bear 6 per cent. interest and run till 1921° 


Gro*s earn. 
$247.707 


Interest. 
$183,750 





They were issued after the others, and must be subordinate 
to them. 
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Taking the whole funded debt together, it is at the rate of 
$32,324 per mile, and the interest on it is $2,290 per mile. 

I: seems to be assumed that the Southern Development 
Company, which has purchased the coupons from bondholders 
willing to sell them, has done so with the intention of fore- 
closing and forcing a reorganization with lower rates of in- 
terest on the bonds. This involves some legal questions. 
The first-mortgage bonds, at least, are abundantly secured, 
and it is hard to see how anything can be done to take away 
their security. 

No report of the earnings of the road in 1884 has been 
made, but the company’s officers have said that the net 
earnings were not enough to pay the interest on the bonds. 
The year was nota favorable one. The failure of the cot- 
ton cropin 1883, however, did not prevent good earnings 
on other Texas railroads during the first part of 1884. The 
second failure in 1884 probably has reduced earnings greatly 
for several months, as other Texas roads indicate. There 
were no new railroad competitors in the territory of the 
Houston & Texas Central in 1884, but one of them, the 
Texas & St. Louis, probably increased its business then 
ce nsiderably. 








Chicago Shipments. 


Chicago through rail shipments eastward, for the week 
ending Jan. 17 last and for corresponding weeks of five 
previous years, have been, in tons: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
31,171 50,587 70,724 66,034 48,394 67,053 
Thus the shipments this year were larger than in any other 
year except in 1882 (when the prevailing rate was probably 
10 cents) and 28 per cent. more than last year. 

For the five weeks that the through shipments bave 
been reported, they have been: 














a Week ending. ——--—— ———— 
Tons: Dec. 20. ~ Dee. 27. Jan. 3. Jan.10. Jan. 17. 
Pee 11,861 8,122 9 304 836 10,905 
Grain. ...--26,845 16,938 19 362 29,772 42,977 
Prov isions . Sanat 14,326 9,324 10,648 13,003 13,171 
cee 53,032 34,384 39,404 4,611 67,053 
Per cent.: 
Cc. & Grand T... 20.2 15.5 20.4 19.3 15.8 
Mich. Cen....... 24.3 22.5 20.0 24.3 29.0 
Lake Shore..... 11.6 11.7 14.5 9.0 32.3 
Nickel Plate..... 9.2 17.2 115 13.3 8.3 
Ft. Wayne...... 14.4 13.4 15.0 14.9 ‘Gr 
C&L EP.... FT 6.0 6.3 6.1 8.4 
Balt & Ohio.... 7.4 9.2 7.2 7.6 6.3 
Ch. & Atlantic.. 5.7 4.0 5.1 5.5 12.2 
Total . 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 


Thus the gain last week over the previous week was sub- 
stantially allin grain, the shipments of which were enor- 
mous. The total was 23 per cent. more than the week before, 
and the largest of the winter. The rates are reported not to 
have been much below the regular 25-cent rate, the cuts pre- 
vailing (or complained of) then being at other places; and 
the decision of the Trunk Line Executive Committee on Fri- 
day of that week to leave all free to make rates to suit 
themselves not having been made in time to affect more 
than one day’s shipments. It is probable, however, that the 
shipments, if not from Chicago at least from points which 
ship through Chicago, were largely increased by cuts in 
rates, as, when there are such cuts anywhere, it is very im- 
probable that there should b2 any great increase in such 
shipments as are made at regular rates. 

The changes in fercentages last week were considerable. 
Tbe Chicago & Grand Trunk carried a much smaller sbare 
than usual of late, while the reductions were even greater 
on the Nickel Plate and the Fort Wayne, the latter explained 
by the strike at Fort Wayne. The Michigan Central, the 
Lake Shore and the Chicago & Atlantic made large gains, 
and took larger shares than in any other week of the five. 
The threé Vanderbilt roads together carried 49.6 per cent of 
the whole, in spite of the decrease of the Nickel Plate. 
This is a larger share than:they have had in any 
other week except that ending Dec. 27, when the 
whole shipments were only about half as great as last week. 
The Chicago & Grand Trunk carried more provisions than 
any other road—21¢ p>r cent. of the whole, the Michigan 
Central following with 1914 per cent. The Michigan Central 
carried nearly one-third of the grain and more than twice 
as much as any other road,the Chicago & Atlantic, which 
stood next, taking less than 15 per cent. 

So far, great reductions in the rates from Chicago have not 
been reported, the first being from 25 to 22 cents, while 
Monday last a 20-cent rate seems to have been made on 
grain. This indicates that the cuts at other places had not 
been more than 3 cents. Whether a 20-cent rate can be 
maintained without any combination will depend much 
upon the amount of traffic offered. If there is a gain over 
last weeh’s shipments probably no great exertion will be 
wade to get traffic. If rates fall below 20 cents, however, 
some of the roads with a good local traffic may abandon 
this business to their competitors, as at this season there 
will probably be no profit in it. Under the circum- 
stances, some of the roads are likely to struggle 
for a large share of the business, even if there is no 
profit on it, because they wish to demonstrate that they can 
command it. The Chicago & Grand Trunk is likely to make 
special exertions to secure shipments destined for New 
York city, and the Vanderbilt roads to prevent its 
increasing its proportion of ft business. Perbaps 
the other roads also will act with the Vandberilt roads 
in this; but if it is going to cost money, they may con- 
clude to let the Vanderbilt roads do the heavy fight- 
ing, satisfied if ths Chicago & Grand Truok fails to 
secure the larger sare which it claims. A reduction in the 
east-bound rates, too, is likely to be as serious a matter to 
the West Shore as to anybody, which would then bave no 
profitable traffic left except its 10 per cent. of the 
New York shipments. A large through traffic over the 
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West Shore will not please any of the old roads, but it will 
displease the Vanderbilt roads most, and therefore they 
are likely to do most to pat ent it. 





rain ‘Exporte of the United States. 


The total grain and flour exports of the United States in 
December were 18,192,405 bushels in 1884, against 12,- 
555,303 in 1883, an increase of 45 per cent. The flour ex- 
ports were larger than in any other December except 1882, 
but the wheat exports, though nearly 60 per cent. more 
than in 1883, were less than in any other December since 
1877. Thecorn exports were much greater than in any 
other December since 1880. 

For the whole year the grain exports for 12 successive 
years have been : 


Year. Bushels. Year. Bushels. 

1873. ae . 107,149.034 | 1879... sees acess 270,626,507 
ye 120,477,926 | 1880....... ....... 298,436,661 
1875 ... . 102,449,496 | 1881........... . « 225,851,919 
1876 147,908 428 | 1682... 2... cccvccce 163,150,040 
1877 - 145,887,204 | IGBS ..... cee eees 180,598,489 
1878 234,841,745 | 1884......... . 177,171,366 


Thus the exports last year were not 2 per cent. Jess than 
in 1883, and were 8!¢ per cent. more than in 1882, but 
were very much less than in any of the four years from 
1878 to 1881. Atthe end of November the exports were 
nine millions less than in 1883, but two-thirds the loss of 
the 11 months were made up by the gain in December. 

There was an increase last year in every grain except 
corn, but in that the decrease was nearly 29 million bushels 
(47 per cent.), and with the exception of 1882 the corn ex- 
ports were the smallest since 1875. Since 1880 the decrease 
in wheat ana flour has been 56,820,000 bushels (39 per cent.) 
and in corn 82,700,000 bushels (72 per cent.). The large 
crops of last vear give promise that there will be a gain in 
1885 over any year since 1881, and quite possibly over that 
year, depending much on the next harvest. The loss of 1884 
was in the first half of the year, the aggregate exports in 
the last half being a little more than in 1883, a large gain in 
wheat overcoming the large loss in corn. This gain in 
wheat is due to the large crop, and its effect will remain in 
the first half of 1885, while the large corn crop will be felt 
throughout the current year. 

The value of the year’s grain exports fell off from $172,- 
735,691 in 1883 to $145,442,621 in 1884, a decrease of 16 
per cent., though the decrease in quantity was] less than 2 
per cent., and though the low-priced grain corn was a much 
smaller proportion of the exports. The average values of 
the year were: Flour, $5 22 in 1884 and $5.73 in 1883; 
wheat 92 centsin 1884 and $1.11 in 1883; corn 593¢ in 
1884 and 641¢ cents in 1883. But the greatest changes are 
seen in the values of December expcrts, as follows : 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. 
RIN ee se sdcnbocncoseyccaka'sdas soe $0 8014 $0.50 
BRS occ dceecleraascder cammaeet 5.14 1,09 0.67% 


Yet in spite of the great fall in prices the total value of 
grain exports was 10 per cent. more last December than in 
1883. 

The very large exports of wheat from the Pacific coast 
bave a great effect now, which is not always reflected in the 
business of the Atlantic coast. 








The Cincinnati Price Current has gathered statistics of 
hog packing inthe Northwest from Nov. 1 to Jan. 7, with 
estimates of the number of hogs to come forward during 
the cag pate of theseason to March 1. The number packed 





to Jan. 7 was: 
hy of “. 1884-85 1883-84. Increase. P.c. 
Packed to Jan. 4,105,000 3,740,000 365,000 934 
To be packed by ‘March :: 2,285,000 1,660,000 625,000 37% 
Whole season . 6,390,000 5,400,000 990,009 18% 


This estimate promises avery heavy movement of hoys, 
and probably a heavy movement of products, during the 
remainder of the season—a very important traffic to many 
railroads, 

The estimated packiug of 6,390,000 hogs during the sea- 
son is more than the actual packing in any previous year 
since 1880-S1, the numbers having been for 10 years : 


Season : Number. | Season : Number. 
1875-76...... 4,850,000 1880-81.... 6.920,000 
Ee », LO1,000 | 1881-82 . 5,748,000 
1877-78 6 505,000 | 1882-833 6,132,000 
1878-79 meee © OX fe US | eee 5,400,000 
SRM cis dwvees 6,950,000 | 1884-85.... ......... 6,390,000 


The great increase from 1877 to 1879 was followed by a 
great decrease after 1881, easily accounted for by the light 
corn crops. That, after the stock of hogs had been decreased 
as it was by these light crops, there should be so great a re- 
covery after the first good crop is surprising. It indicates 
that with another good crop we may be able to produce as 
much pork asin 1879 even. Of course the estimate of the 
packing for the remainder of the season may not be correct. 
Much will depend on prices. Corn is so cheap and plenty, 
and there is so much packing after the close of the winter 
season, that a fal] in prices might reduce the winter’s pack- 
ing, though only to increase the summer packing, which of 
late years has not been very much less than the winter 
packing. 

Among the packing cities, Chicago packed 1314 per cent. 
more than last vear, against 22 per cent. at Kansas City, 
24 at St. Louis, 33 per cent. at Indianapolis, 5 per cent. at 
Milwaukee, and 15 per cent. at Louisville, while Cincin- 
nati, packed 1% per cent. less, and the great number of 
smaller packing towns packed 2 per cent. Jess than last year 

—24 per cent. of the whole this year, against 27 last year. 

Among these less important packing towns (all of which 
together packed 40 per cent. less than Chicago alone), there 
are some of rising importance, the principal being Cedar 
Rapids, which down to Jan. 7 had packed 136,040, against 
97,364 last year. The other Iowa towns, however, do not 
show the gains that might have been expected, considering 
the great increase in the corn crop there, and at several of 








them there is a decrease, the total for Iowa towns being 
357,540, against 307,177 last year, a gain of 1644 per cent., 
nearly four-fifths of it at Cedar Rapids. 

The Missouri River towns, where the business was stimu- 
lated last year as well as this by large corn crops in Kansas 
and Nebraska, have altogether packed 474,040 this year, 
against 373,000 last year—a gain of 27 per cent., chiefly at 
Kansas City and Omaha, the latter gaining 160 per cent., 
but still packing a little less than St. Joseph. 





The repor.s of the Chicago shipments now issued at Chi 
cago, and published in the Chicago and New York papers, 
have-since Dec. 13 been reported as the through shipments. 
They do not include all the shipments in the pool, however, 
Dec. 14 to Jan, 11, the Chicago reports gave 181,431 tons 
of flour, grain and provisions; Dec. 15 to Jan. 11 the total 
pool shipments were 229,032 tons. A very small part of 
the excess consists of other freights, which are probably not 
2 per cent. of the whole; the chief part, probably, consists 
of freight transferred from Western roads to the Eastern 
lines outside of the city at junction poiots, such as Joliet, 
Matteson, Englewood, etc., and perhaps of other transferred 
freight not reported. It is well to bear this in mind, for the 
actual shipments are in all cases larger than the reported 
shipments. 


As bearing on 1 the ones 1 of nut-loc ks, , Messrs. Hoopes & 
Townsend, of Philadelphia, have recently published a let- 
ter, in which they claim to have demonstrated, by tests on 
several roads, that with carefully cut bolts and nuts, fitted 
accurately to each other by the machinery which they have 
perfected for that purpose, no lock whatever is needed to 
keep the nut in place; adding, ‘‘ we find some are inclined to 
doubt our statement that nut-locks are notessential, but the 
longer our experience the more we are convinced that we 
are fully justified in our assertions that no nut-locks are 
needed to keep nuts in place on the track bolts that we cut 
to our gauges.” 

These bolts cost about 114 cents more per joint than ordi- 
nary bolts, which is cheaper than nut locks, if the same de- 
gree of security is afforded. A very large mileage of rail- 
roads throughout the world has no nut-locks, but whether 
the bolts are kept tight by their better construction or by 
more constant attention of the trac kmen, does not appear. 


Notwithstanding the extension of cattle- -raising, so that the 
vast plains west of the Missouri are now pretty fully occu- 
pied with cattle ranches, except in the northern part of the 
country, no product of the soil seems so far from having 
overrun the demand. Beef continues dear, compared with 
breadstuffs or pork, and we do not increase our exports. 
For four years arm — have been: 





1882. 1883. 1884. 
Fresh beef ..... 53,933,739 116,928,722 115,782,231 
Salt beet........ 40,517,648 46, 443,08 37 37,650,416 
Tallow.. “a 9, 57,258,054 52,666,985 
Butter. ae 2 22,289,560 21,289,665 
Cheese... 140): 358 004 103°7 739, 110,175,141 109;2127430 


There isa a decrease in everything in 1884 compared with 
1883, and since 1881 the only increase worth mentioning is 
in fresh beef, and the increase in that is equivalent to only 
about 24,000 good head of cattle, which is about two weeks 
supply for New York city, and about four days’ receipts at 
Chicago. 

Beef, butter and cheese are the costliest articles of ordin- 
ary food, and those in which we should expect a decrease of 
consumption when times are hard, incomes fall off, and 
many men are thrown out of employment; but the cattle- 
men have been breeding as fast as they can. und the num- 
ber marketed has increased every year till last year, and 
we have had no larger surplusto export. Perhaps one of the 
effects of the large corn crop will be to make more beef from 
the same number of cattle, and so cheapen good meat (which 
alone is exported) that we may begin to increase our exports 
now. Thereis no sign of this yet, however, the December 
exports having been about the same as the year before. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in 
the current year is given in the present number of the Rail- 
road Gazette as follows : 

Louisville, New Orleans & Texas —The Arkansas City 
Branch is extended west (in Mississippi) to the Mississippi 
River, opposite Arkansas City, 7 miles, 

This is a total of 7 miles, making 12 miles thus far 
reported for 1885. The new track laid to the correspond- 
ing date for 14 years past has been : 


Miles. Miles. 
1885... oo. 391 3878..... ahaa x 
Ee rer PR a ee es > “4 
AGG ahaa Comeduwen ee ar can 24 
1882. <r nd Saxeis adacerintwer pases ci 33 
EE cc eCh a hehe ambos b saceem 1, ree 32 
CO ere Seer eee aba. ncksxersdaae nonin . 
SA ron rnin rte 1872... - &@ 


This statement covers main track ‘only, second tracks 
and sidings not being included. 





The Elements of Railroading. 





(Copyright, 1884, by the Railroad Gazette.) 
XI. SURVEYS—CONSTRUCTION. 

The organization of the engineering party for the survey 
of a new railroad is usually intended to be a temporary one, 
yet its results are often enduring in their effect upon the 
road and upon the persons engaged in the surveys; the men 
who go as rodmen, chainmen, and axemen, naturally become 
attached to the road in one capacity or another, even if a 
long interval shall elapse between the first surveys and con- 
struction, When the ground is broken, they will surely be 
at hand, and persist in being identified with the fate of the 
enterprise. It is, therefore, worth while, in the beginning, 
to select the men with care; andif the men, of course, all 
the more the officers who are to command them. 
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The chief engineer in charge of the surveys should be 
chosen for well-known ability and experience in construc- 
tion, united to an acquaintance with the needs of a road in 
operation ; und not for any other kind of availability. An 
ignorant or unskillful location may cost not only unneces- 
sary sums in construction, but perpetual expenditures 
afterward in the cost of hauling trains, or large outlays to 
remedy the defects of the road as first built. We may 
imagine a piece of country in which the location or con- 
struction of a railroad would be a very simple matter ; but 
a region which is at all difficult will present problems re- 
quiring a high order of talent for their solution. 

These are truths which are perfectly familiar to engineers; 
but are so often ignored by capitalists, or by their repre™ 
sentatives, who undertake the direction in the building of 
railroads, that it seems advisable to reassert them whenever 
there is a favorable opportunity to do so. 

The best location cannot be determined except upon the 
ground ; the most trained and expert imagination cannot 
take in from contour mapsall the details which are seized on 
a view of the problem upon the natural scale. The maps 
may be of great value in its determination after a study of 
the ground, or they may enable an experienced person to 
form an opinion as to whether a location is good or decid- 
edly bad; but a line drawn in the office by the chief engineer, 
when ke has not had tim=2 to visit the spot, is not sure to be 
the best. On this account, the final surveys should not be 
too much burried ; if a necessity for haste exists, then there 
is necessity @iso for more than one engineer to whom the 
decision of difficult problems may be confided ; for, it is in- 
sisted upon, they ought to be decided in the field. [It seems 
frequently to be supposed that 1t is the instruments which 
perform the location, and not the understanding and judg- 
ment which direct them. 

It is a mistaken economy which strives to accomplish 
cheap surveys, or a cheap supervision of the construction of 
a railroad. 

In setting out upon a railroad survey, it is not uncommon 
for a party to proceed like an army in the enemy’s country, 
without the smallest regard to the rights of the proprietors 
over whose land they must pass; trampling growing crops, 
throwing down fences, cutting valuable trees, appropriating 
fence rails or fence boards to make stakes, and afterward 
expresssng surprise at the unfriendly disposition of the 
owners of the soil. The dislike of the railroad company and 
of railroad men which this first impression engenders, fre- 
quently endures, in an agricultural community, for many 
years after the railway has gone into operation; nothing 
could be more impolitic than such a beginning, and nothing 
more unnecessary. Of course, it is not possible to 
avoid crossing the fields, but straggling through them 


is 


can be prevented; when a fence is taken down it 
should be carefully restored; a valuable tree should 
not be cut, except upon final location; and then it 


should be explained to the owner that he will be paid for it. 
As “‘asoft answer turneth away wrath,” so an expression 
of regret to him at the invasion of his domain, which 
duty has compelled the party to make, and an assurance 
that it shall do as little injury as possible, will often convert 
him into a friend, especially if he finds it to be true that he 
is not damaged more than need be. For this reason, the 
material for stakes should be purchased; the best way 
where there is a saw-mill convenient, is to have them manw’ 
factured in bundles, and delivered at the most convenien, 
points. Taey will be better stakes, and cost less than if the 
material for them is stolen, and they are made in the field 
by an axeman. 

After the line has been determined, it is very prudent, and 
will prove most convenient, to fix it at frequent intervals by 
references, recorded in the note-books, to permanent objects 
beyond the margins of the works, such as _ trees, ledges, 
heavy boulders, fence-corners and buildings, where they can 
be availed of; and by reference-plugs when they cannot. 
No one can foresee at what moment operations may be sus- 
pended, nor for how long, nor what may befall the stakes 
or the centre plugs, which are sometimes plowed up, often 
maliciously removed by persons who havea grudge to satisfy, 
andalwaysexterminated by the operations of the contractors, 
With frequent reference points in his notes, the construct- 
ing engineer can smile at the attempts to annoy him in this 
way; and if the completion of the work should be delayed | 
even for a generatior, his successor will bless him for the 
ready means which he has provided for restoring his line. 

Having in view the various possibilities which may 
devolve upon another the completion of the work which he 
has begun, the conscientious engineer will require that al! 
note books shall be dated and shall state by whom the noteS 
were written; and, so far as practicable, to what they refer. 
Lf the fiaal location is arrived at, or what is presumed to be 
such, the note-books, plans and profiles having reference to 
it should be inscribad accordingly, and should be carefully 
annotated if any subsequent change i: made. There is no 
minute detail which does not become precious to any one 
who follows a preceding engineer upon railroad work, and 
it is each one’s duty to make his notes so full that they shall 
be easily understood by whomsoever he may be succeeded; 
yet the characteristic of many note-buvoks, as also of many 
office plans and profiles, is meagreness; they contain nothing 


that could possibly be omitted, and rarely any- 
thing by whicn the part of the world to. which 
they have reference can b> readily known. Of course 


those now referred to are the working plans. It is probable 
that their incompleteness is due to the haste with which 
nearly all oftive work must be done, and to the fact that no 
one is expected to use them except he who makes them or 
who has them made, Yet a title and a date, if only in pen- 


cil, will be a sure guarantee of future usefulness, and should : 











be invariably required by instructions to all assistants and 
draughtsmen from their superiors. The discovery of such a 
date upon a plan which bore the outlines of the then condi 
tion of an important work once proved the chief means by- 
which a great lawsuit was decided, for it enabled the prin- 
cipal witness to recall the circumstances under which he had 
made the plan, which was then only to be used for an ap- 
proximate estimate; but, after ten or twelve years had 
elapsed, became valuable for a final one. 

There should always be more than one copy of all notes of 
information of any kind which is likely to be permanently 
valuable. Immense damage and uncertainty may result 
from the loss of a note-book, if it contains, for instance, the 
only notes of the first cross-sections of borrow pits or other 
excavations; a loss which is not only possible, but, accord 
ing to experience, is a frequent one. Even if the information 
which is lost could be recovered, it is cheaper and more con- 
venient to have recorded it in the office, than to be compelled 
to make another survey. Let no haste, or other considera- 
tion, tempt an engineer to permit any excavation to be 
attacked, before all the cross-sections of the surface have 
been taken which will be required for an accurate estimate; 
for he cannot foresee the causes of delay which may inter- 
vene before he can perform the leveling, after the digging 
has begun. 

Shrewd contractors are on the look-out for such instances 
of neglect, and will take advantage of them, when they claim: 
as they often doat the last, an underestimate. Atsuch a time’ 
when before the courts, the engineer’s judgment or recol- 
lection as to the surface of the ground is no more valuable 
than that of the contractor’s foremen; but his instrumental 
determination of it is generally conclusive. 

Specifications generally do, and always should, provide 
that borrow-pits must be finished to regular lines and sur- 
faces, according tu the directions of the engineer ; yet they 
are almost always left unfinished to any line and in a con- 
dition to be an eyesore to every traveler ; filled with scat- 
tered stumps, boulders and pools of stagnant water, making 
the area over which they extend unfit for any use what- 
ever. 

Even if some small economy were effected by leaving 
them in this disorderly state, it could not justify the con- 
version of a fair piece of hillside or meadow into a hideous 
pit, to deface the railroad margin and the neighborhood; 
but usually the contract price covers the cost of having the 
ground left in acceptable shape, and only the engineer in 
charge is to blame that it is not left so. He should remember 
that, although he may be building through a wilderness» 
his work is likely to make it ‘* blossom as the rose,” for 
population surely follows the railroad. Even in the 
wilderness the roadway should be neat and orderly, 
first, as a matter of discipline, and second, because it 
is easier and cheaper to keep it so than to neglect 
it. The twigs and weeds can be easily mowed, and 
burned while small ; if neglected, they will intrude beyond 
endurance, aud when they have grown strong the task of 
clearing the roadway is aserious one. It is not alone as to 
borrow-pits that the specifications are not enforced, or pur- 
posely say more than they intend, leading to loose habits 
and bad work; for the contractor seeks to avoid compliance 
in particulars of importance, because others of less conse 
quence are not firmly insisted upon. The just way is care_ 
fully to prescribe in them exactly what will be required, 
and no more. 

In nothing is the mechanical law, that what is gained in 
speed is lost in power, more clearly exemplified than in the 
engineering department of a railway, both in surveys and 
in construction. If there is much important work, and it is 
to be pushed, the number of the engineers in charge must be 
increased in proportion to the vigor required. One engineer, 
however competent, is physically capable of only a certain 
amount of oversight, and no satisfactory results can be re- 
lied upon except through supervision by persons of judg- 
ment and experience. The faults of construction which have 
been lamented upon so many railroads, after they bave gone 
into operation, have been due chiefly to the insufficiency of the 
engineering force employed. 
assistants have been engaged, the low rate of pay allowed 
has not been enough to secure men of experience to decide 
wisely the innumerable problems which must be promptly 
settled, so that the work shali not be delayed. L2ft to bim™ 
self, the Chief Engineer, if competent, will rarely fail to 
provide an efficient and capable staff ; he is generally lim- 
ited in this respect by the financial administration, and 
makes up by his own overwork so much of the deficiency as 
hecan. The remedy for this mus‘, perhaps, be left to 
time, showing by uofortunate exp ‘riences the bad results of 
a mistaken policy. Examples are plenty enough already, if 
they had their due effect. 


It would be better for the company that the chief engineer | 
should err in having too many competent assistants, rather 


than by having employed tuo few; for the loss in the first 
instance would be limited to a few salaries, and to the period 
of construction; in the last instance the damage may be in- 
calculable and perpetual. 

The most critical of all work upona railway is the con 
struction of foundations, whether for the more important 
bridges or for culverts which are comparatively insignifi- 
cant in magoitude, but which may involve by their failure 


the most serious destruction of life and interruption of traffic. | 


The decision of the vital questions affecting these smaller 
structures, as the depth to which the excavation shall be 
carried, and the sufficiency of the bottom, is very often 
left to the sub-assistant, which is really a criminal neglect 
of duty on the part of the division engineer, if it 
comes from laziness or indifference on his part; if 
from having too-much else to attend to, he is certainly 


If a sufficient number of | 


5 


bouod to protest to his superiors against being com- 
pelled to neglect the most important service upon which 
he can beemployed. There are occasional failures of works 
of masonry due to their faulty workmanship, or to an in- 
sufficient thickness of the walls, but they are rare in com- 
parison with the numbers which fail from defective founda- 
tions, and itis to this part of his work that the engineer, 
the less experienced one particularly, should give his most 
earnest study. With all the information Which he may 
derive from text-books and from the published examples of 
the works of others, he will find occasion for the use of his 
best common sense to apply bis learning to the case in hand. 

The great value of concrete in foundations is slowly com- 
ing to be appreciated, yet is not availed of largely in rail 
way works, except those of the most imposing character; 
while its cheapness, convenience and superiority in all re~ 
spects to apy other sort of base, should recommend it for 
universal use. It enables the engineer to build his super- 
structure on a monolith as long, as wide and as deep as he 
may think best to construct, which cannot fail in parts, 
but must go all together, if of suitable proportions. 

We are favored in this country with cheap natural 
cements of excellent quality, seldom quite equal to the arti- 
ficial cements in strength, but sufficient for all needs in walls 
| and foundations, if properly chosen and carefully inspected ; 
| but nothing is more likely to vary than one lot of cement 
| from another of the same manufacture. It demands, there- 
fore, great care in its use to obtain the best results; but these 
arefo valuable when attained, that no masonry should now b® 
built without cement mortar. The common mortar of quick- 
lime and sand is not fit for thick walls, because it depends 
upon the slow action of the atmosphere for hardening it, 
and, being excluded from the air by the surrounding 
masonry, the mortar in the interior of the mass hardens 
only after the lapse of years, or perhaps never ; the mortar 
of cement, if of good quality, sets immediately, and con- 
tinues to harden without contact with the air, and, so far as 
is known, forever. 

At the time when track-laying begins, the engineering 
force is fully employed in hastening the completion of the 
grading, running lines and centres, and is probably barassed 
also by the demand for "4 estimates from impatient con- 





tractors. It will often be @nvenient, therefore, to place the 
inspection of lumber, sleepers, rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
plates and similar supplies for the superstructure, in charge 
of a separate department organized to receive and forward 
these materials to the places where they are to be used. The 
inspector can usually act as a tallyoian and as a forwarding 
agent also ; he should be governed in his ‘inspection by the 
specifications from the engineers. 

However this may be arranged, it will be found advan- 
tageous to have all supplies inspected, and as near to the 
place of manufacture as possible; for there will often be 
some materials offered which ought to be rejected, and there 
will be no loss suffered from transportation, and therefore 
less occasion for protests on the part of manufacturers when 
they are thrown out before shipment. 

Steel rails need to be examined to insure that they are not 
brittle, that they are straight, of exact height, not depressed 
at the ends (a common and serious defect, and not to be 
r-medied in the track, is this depression), and that they do 
not vary unreasonably in length. Ofcourse they must be 
inspected for flaws; but the mills do that usually quite 

thoroughly, since they have a good market for rails of sec- 
ond quality. The common defects in spikes are brittlenes 
and imperfect points; in joint-bolts, cad material, loose nuts, 
shallow threads; in angle-plates, a variation from the true 
section which makes them fit badly—a serious and not un- 
common fault. It will require careful tallying and careful 
accounting to keep track of all the materials, to insure that 
none are stolen, and, more than all, that none are wasted 
If track is laid by contractors, the proper allowance of them 
per mile should be determined and delivered to them upon 
receipts; otherwise the spikes and joint-bolts will be scat- 
tered and buried, as if they were without value. 

CHARLES PAINE. 








Annual Meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

The annual meeting of the American Society of Civil 

| Engineers was held at the house of the Society on Wednes- 

|day, Jan. 21, Vice-President Wm. H. Paine in the chair. 

Over 100 members were present. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors showed that 
the total additions to the society during the year, of all 
classes, had been, deducting 11 transfers from one grade of 
membership to another, 100; less losses by death (11) and 
resignation (6), making the net addition to membersbip 83. 
The total numper connected with the society Jan. 1, 1885, 
was 878. 

The increase is the largest in the history of the society, it 
having been last year but 37. 

In addition to the annual meeting and annual convention, 
18 regular meetings had been held, the increased attend 
ance at which, especially of non-resident members, bad been 
noticeable. The plan of sending printed reports of all meet 
ings to all members had recently been adopted and generally 
approved. 

The house of the society was now about half paid for by 
| subscriptions outside of the regular income. 
| The amendment to the by-laws, requiring that the names 

of all candidates for memership shall be sent to all mem- 
bers 30 days before the same are acted on by the Board of 
| Directors, bad been adopted. 

The membership badge hud been procured by 322 mem- 
bers. Objections to the design, however, bad been urged by 
many members, and 93 had requested in writing that the’ 
matter should be submitted to letter ballot. Constitutional 
objections had heretofore prevented doing so. 

‘be report of the Treasurer showed that the receipts had 
been 417,699 and the ordinary expenses $14,640. Thecash 
on band, including $426 of the building fund, was $4,976. 
The total invested funds of the society, of all classes, were 

$33,924, 
! 
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The Norman medal and Rowland prize, for the year end 

ing August, 1884, were, by report of the appropriate com- 
mittees, awarded respectively to Mr. James Christie, for bis 
paver on Experiments on the Seenag of Wrought Iron 
Struts; and to Mr. Hamilton Smith, Jr., for bis paper on 
Water-Power with High Pressure and Wrought-Iron Water 
Pipe. . 
The constitutional amendment providing for the com- 
pouuding of annual dues by the payment of $250 was then 
taken up, and after general discussion Messrs. Wellington, 
Sbinn and Cooper were appointed a committee to draw up 
an amended form, which was accepted and recommended 
for letter ballot. Tbe change made was that resid nt mem- 
bers should remain permanently liable tor the difference be- 
tween the resident and non-resident dues, instead of for ouly 
five years, unless taey elect to compound for the same by a 
payment of $75. It was also provided that all receipts in 
commutation of dues should be permanently invested, the 
interest only being available for current expenses. 

The tellers then reported that Mr. Frederick Graff, of 
Philadelphia, had been elested President for the ensuing 
year, with otber officers, as elsew bere noted. 

“ Tbe death of Joho B. Jervis was then announced, and 
Mr. W. P. Shinn delivered a feeling address on his life and 
character. 

The Committee on Standard Time reported that since last 
June the committee had. communicated with a large number 
of promiment men in ali parts of the country, and found 92 
per cnt, decidedly of the opinion that the hours should be 
counted ia a single series from zaro to 24. Replies were also 
received trom 171 railway officials, presiuents, managers, 
and superintendents, of whom Y8 per cent. expressed their 
sympatby with the movement, and stated that they would 
be prepared, when it was asceitained that the feeling was 
genera!, to abandon tbe old twelve-hour system. The offi- 
cials who will support the 24 hour system represent 59,100 
miles of railway. Toe telegravh interests were also re- 
ported in full sympathy with the new system, and 
the President of the Western Union was given as 
authority for the statement that, besides reducing the num- 
ber of errors, fully 150,000,000 letters wculd be saved an- 
nually in transmission if it were adopted. Tbe committee 
thought the day not far distant when a change would be 
actually accomplished, and by the railway companies. It 
was recommended that railway companies should provide 
smal! supplementary dials to be pasted upon the dials, of the 
watches of all eunployés, and dials of proper dimensions to 
be pssted on station clocks, to familiarize the public wi bh the 
system. It is said that several railway companies have 
already taken steps t» do this. A committee from the 
society will probably be sent to the Railway Time Conven- 
tion. which is soon to be held. 

Tbe Committee on Unitorm System for Tests for Cement 
made a valuable and exhaustive, yet concise, report on the 
best practical method of testing all qualities and kinds of 
cement, specifying precisely what tests it was expedient to 
make and the kind and cost of the necessary apparatus. A 
special vote of thanks to the committee, of which Gen. Q. 
A. Gilmo e was chairman, was passed, and the subject was 
then discussed at some length. 

Tee committee on Preservation of Timber also submitted 
a viluable report, which there was not time to discuss in 
cetail. 

ihe question of time and place for the next annual con- 
vention was after considerable discussion referred to the 
Board of Direction, with power to act. 

The sessions occupied the entire day, lunch being served 
at the Society house. A meeting was also held in the even- 
ing, at which a committee was appomted to confer with the 
Mechanical aud Mioing Engineers on a joint technical 
library. On Thursday the members in attendance visited 
points of er gineering interest in the vicinity of New York, 
visiting the large water ga:-works of the Consolidated Gas 
C»., at the foot of Eist Twenty first street; the elevators and 
wire rope apparatus at Dow’s siores, Brooklyn ; the new 
Wasbingtou Building (where the Society, by invitation, 
luuched with Mr. Cyrus W. Field); the new Produce Ex- 
change Building, and especially its very elaborate elevator 
service; tbe Brooklyn Bridge and the central station of the 
United States Electric Iliuminating Co., the largest in the 
city. 

In the evening a reception for gentlemen was held at the 
house of the Society, which was well attended. 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 16h: 

The Senate Inter-state Commerce bill was discussed at 
muco length, with especial reference to an amendmeut 
offered by Mr. Slater (Oregon) prohibiting bigber charges 
for sbort than for long bnauls. The amendment was strongly 
oppo-ed, notably by Mr. Brown (Georgia), who made a long 
spe-ch agatnst it. 

In the House on the 16th: 

A bill was passed authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Miss ssippi at Memphis, Tenn. 

The confer nce committee on the bill to forfeit the Atlan- 
tie & Pacific unearned lend grant reported that the Senate 
insi-ted onits amendments. The Huuse voted to insist on i s 
dirugie+ ment thereto, and a new conference committee was 
appointed . 

In the Senate on the 17tb: 

The Senate Inter-state Commerce Bill was again taken 
up, the pending question being on Mr. Stater’s amendment 
probibiting higher coarges for sbort than for long bauls. 
After brief aiscussion Mr. Slater’s amendment was rejected 
—ayes 11, roes 32 

Au anendment vropesed by Mr. Allison was agreed to—- 
ayes 22, noes 20—incr.asing the number of commissioners 
from five to niue, and amending the latter provision so as 
to require that not more than five of them shall belong to 
one political par y. Mr. Allison’s awendment also provides 
that one of the commissioners shall be selected from each 
of the judicial districts of tbe Unit-d States. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Pugh was agreed to, limit- 
ing the powers of the commission to the powers specifically 
given by the bil. F 

The amendments to the bill having been completed, the 
House Lnter-state Commerce bill was taken from the calen- 
der, and Mr. Cullum moved to amend it by striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting the provisions of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. Vest called for the ayes and noes. Without action 
the Senate adjourned. 

It is understood that the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
decided to report what is known as the 60-years bill in rela- 
tion to the Pacific railroad debts. It provides for the exten- 
sion of the debt over €0 years, payable in semi-annual! iu- 
stallments, with 1oterest calculated at 3 per cent. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have just 


completed four heavy passenger engines for the Richmord 
& Danville road. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy shops at Aurora, IIl., 
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are building a shifting engine with 18 by 24 in. cylinders, 
to be used in the Chicago yards. 


Car Notes. 
Mr. Joseph Sprague has resigned his position as President 
and Superintendent of the Ohio Falls Car Co. at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind , after many years’ service in charge of the shops 
toere. 
Tbe Litchfield Car Works at Litchfield. Ill., are building 
25 stock cars for the St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk road. 


Bridge Notes. 
The Philadelphia Bridge Works of Cofrode & Gaylor, at 
Pottstown, Pa., have just completed an iron bridge of 72 ft 
span over Codorus Creek at Valley Junction, Pa., on the 
Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg road. 

The new bridge over the Ashley River at Drayton, 8. C., 
on the Charleston & Savannah road, is completed. It has a 
draw-span giving a clear opening of 80 ft. on each side of 
the centre pier. It is built of iron on a foundation of creo- 
soted piles, and in accordance with plans furnished by Mr. 
W.B W. Howe, Jr., the Chief Engineer of the road. The 
contractor for the work is Mr. A. V. Gude, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Tbe iron work has been done by Wilkins, Post & Co., of 
Atlanta. 

Tbe Indianapolis Bridge Co. has secured the contract for 
an iron highway bridge over the Muscatituck River at 
Newry, in Jackson County, Ind. The abutments are to be 
of iron. 

Iron Notes. 

The firm of Oliver Bros, & Phillips and the Oliver & Rob- 
erts Wire Co., in Pittsburgh, suspended payment Jan. 15, 
and asked for a meeting of their creditors. The firm, though 
not ap old one, having been established only 17 years ago, 
is one of the largest iron bouses in Pittsburgh, and their sus- 
pension caused a considerable shock to the trade. No full 
statement of lisbilities hns yet bee’ made, but they are sup- 
posed to be not far from $2,500.000. The assets, it is 
thought, are sufficient to meet all liabilities ; but, being 
largely in the form of macbinery and manufacturing plants 
and real estate, they cannot be realized without considerable 
time. It is thought very vrobable that the creditors will 
grant an extension to evable the firm to goon. The failure 
is said to be the result of undue extension of business and too 
large investments in unproductive property. * 

The Chieago mill of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. 
resumed operation Jan. 19, having been closed since Sep- 
tember last. The company’s Milwaukee works are now all 
in operation with the exception of the blast furnace. Tze 
South Chicago mil], which is used entirely for the manufac- 
ture of steel rails, will not be started up at present. 

The New York & Uhio Iron & Steel Co., at Ironton, O., 
is at present running its mills on old steel rails, which are 
being rerolled by a new process, 

The Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mill Co., in St. Louis, 
has started up its puddling furnaces and will keep them at 
work probably for some time to come. 

The Irondale Furnace property near Steubenville, O., was 
sold at sheriff’s sale Jan, 12, and bought by D. W. C. Car- 
roll and others, who, it is stated, will pull down the mill and 
sell the machinery and materials. 

Mr. Henry Childs hassold the Buffalo Steam Forze in 
Buffalo, N. Y., to the new firm of Gobld & Stimsuu, who 
wu carrv On the business. The new firm intend to enlarge 
the works and put in two new hammers, which will be used 
on locomotive frames, car forgings and similar work. 

The Kemble lion Co, has been organized by the parties 
who bought the ory of the Kemble Coal & Iron Co. 
at Riddlesburg. Pa. The new company has $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, and issues $500,000 in mortgage bonds, and will 
put the furnaces in operation again as soon as pos-ible. 

The National Tube Works, at McKeesport, Pa., have re- 
sumed work, but the wages of the men have been reduced 
10 per cent. 

The Crawford Iron & Steel Co. has its Neshannock fur- 
nace at New Castle, Pa., in blast. 

There are now only five furnaces in full blast in the Ma- 
honing Valley, of which two are at Brier Hill, one at Hub- 
bard, one at Lowellville and one at Youngstown. 

Powelton Furnace in Bedford County, Pa., has been in 
continuous blast since October, 1882, aud has made during 
that time over 50,000 tons of pig iron. 

The Saucon Iron & Railroad Co. bas been organized hy 
the parties who bought the Saucon Iron Works at. Heller- 
town, Pa. The Thomas Iron Co, controls the new organiza- 
tion. 

Manufacturing and Business Notes. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Co. has bought outright 
the privilege of having the Robinson switch-stand and the 
Cooper wrorgbt head-chairs made free of royalty for all its 
own and leased lines, including the Southern Kansas, the 
S nora and the Atlantic & Pacific. The Standard Switch 
Co, is the owner of the several patents, 

Mr. F. W. Richardson, of Troy, N. Y., bas made arrange- 
ments with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to use his balance- 
valve as a standard slide-valve for all its locomotives. The 
valve will be put upon the engines of the road as fast as it 
can be applied. 

Tne Harlan & Tiollingsworth Co, in Wilmington, Del., 
has laueched a transfer boat to run between Norfolk, Va., 
and Cape Charles for the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
road. The boat is 262 ft. long on the deck, 36 ft. beam; 
breadth over guards, 64 ft.; depth of hold, 14 ft. She 1s 
bu'lt extra strong, of iror, ard is expected to make eighteen 
wiles an hour. She can carry two Pullnian sleeping cars, an 
express carand acombination car on her deck, and is fit'ed up 
with saloon, cabin, etc., and is to be handsomely furnished aud 
illuminated by electric lights. The engine is of the walking 
beam pattern, the cylinder being 54 in. diameter and 11 ft. 
stroke. 

Messrs. J. H. Williams & Co., of Brooklyn, have formed 
a partnership with W. H. Brock, of Corona, L. I, materi- 
a adding to their facilities and machinery. They will 
manufacture the Brock chain pipe-wrench and other special- 
ties. in addition to their former manufacture of iron and 
steel drop forgings of every description. 


The Rail Market, 
Steel Rails.—The market is not active, and only small 
ordersare reported, for which quotations are $28@$28.50 
per ton at mill. Some large orders are said to be held off 
for lower prices, but makers do not seem disposed to go below 
$27 50, even on desirable orders. 

Rail Fastenings.—Quotations are still nominally 1.90@2 
cents per pound for spikes in Pittsburgh, 2 25@2 50 cents 
for track-bolts and 1.65@1.75 cents for splice-bars. The 
market is very dull and no sales are reported. 

Old Rails.—Old iron rails are quoted at $17.50@318 per 
ton at tidewater, with no large sales. Old steel rails are 
quotedin Pittsburgh at $16@$17 per ton, according to 
length. 

Car Couplers. 
The Boston & Maine Co. has contracted for the equipment 
of all its freight cars with the United States coupler. ‘the 
contract covers its leased and controlled lines also, includ- 
ing the Eastern, the Maine Central and the European & 
North American roads. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A New Luxury (?) in Cars. 


The Railway Express says that ‘* Messrs. Brown & Mar- 
shall, at their railway carriage works, Saltley, near Birming- 
ham, have commenced the construction of railway piano 
saloons, somewhat after tbe fashion of those already adopted 
inGermany. Ingenious appliances have been provided for 
deadening the noise of the wheels, so as to preserve the har- 
mony of the music. The saloons are about as long as a 
double carriage, measuring 52 ft.” This adds a new torment 
to traveling. 


Waiting for Robbers. 


_Passenger to conductor: Look here, aren’t we behind 


time ? 
Conductor: Yes, sorter. 
Passenger: Then why don’t you run faster ? 


Conductor: 
bov to carch u 
Passenger: 
Conductor: 

Traveller. 


Because we are waiting for two men anda 


W hat for ? 
They are going to rob the train.—Arkansaw 


The Safest Part of a Car. 


It was well said by the conductor, who, when asked what 
was the safest part of a car, rephed, ‘‘ That part which hap- 
pens to be in the shop at the time of the accident.” It is a 
popular superstition that the centre of the car is not only the 
safest part, but is also much the easiest riding. One of the 
greatest trials of a Pullman conducror’s life is the fact, that 
about everv pussenger asks for a lower centre berth the first 
thing, and is frequently indignant because it cannot be had. 
If the centre of a car rides any easier than the end then our 
cars, built as solid ard as strong as they ae, spring up and 
down in the middle precisely as does a buckboard, If tney 
do not, why should it ride any easier? As for safety, if you 
are in the rear of the last car on the train and another train 
runs into the rear, you are liable to get burt. In all other 
accidents you can conjure up as liable to occur, it is the 
safest. Ifa head collision there is nuthing back of you to 
add foree to the blow. If the car leaves the track and col- 
lides with a bridge or any obstruction on a side track it will 
not bein yourend. If the train is thrown down an em- 
bankmept, there is nothing to land on top of you. Then, 
this location is the most pleasant. From it you can watch 
allthe movements of your fellow passenzers, often a good 
way of passing the hours of a long and tedious journey. If 
your eye happens to catch a particularly fine view, you can. 
by turning in your seat or stepping to the door, take it all 
in. If there is a safest part of a train it isin the last seat in 
the last car.—E/mira (N. Y.) Railroad News. 


The Usual Way. 


They had gathered ip secret convention, agreed upon a 
seale of prices for coal, fixed a penalty to be enforced in 
case any member cut rates, and adjourned with the greatest 
good feeling, but it wasn’t a month before it was known that 
somebody was playing false. The delinquent was finally 
spot'ed, and bauled up for investigation when he explained: 

* Yes, gentlemen, I plead guilty, but hear me out. I cut 
rates on 20,000 tons, but the buver assured me on his solemn 
honor that if I didn’t give bim 10 per cent off he would call 
upon sume of the rest of you and secure double that. 
Knowing your weakness in the face of large orders, I con- 
cluded to prevent your corrupting yourselves. Let us begin 
all over aguin.”~— Wall Street News. 


Railroad Wages in Missouri. 

The report of the Commissioner of labor statistics for 
Missouri shows that there are 19.486 railroad employés in 
that state, whose yearly earnings average as follows: 
General officers, $4,524; assistant and division suverin- 
tendents, $2,400; civil engineers, $1,884 ; master mechanics, 
$3,000 ; masters of transportation, road-masters and bridge 
toremen, $1,440 ; clerks, $732; machinists, $810; passenger 
conductors. $1,056 ; freight conductors, $1,080 ; passenger 
engineers, $1,080; firemen, $660; wipers, $432; baggagemen, 
#600 ; brakemen, $684 ; station agents, not telegravh oper- 
ators. $684 ; station agents, also telegraph operators, $684 ; 
telegraph operators, not station agents, $650 ; carp -nters, 
$78v ; section foremen, $507; section men, #507 ; laborers, 
$348; switchm:n and watchmen, $480; bridge teuders 
aud pumpers, $420, and cther employés, $592, 


A Railroad Race. 


Yesterday morning there was an exciting race between 
two railroad trains coming into Atlanta, Several miles 
from the city, where the Georgia Pacific and the Western 
& Atlantic railroads meet, was the beginning point of the 
race. The state road accommodation was steaming up the 
river grade, and as it reached the point named the Georgia 
Pacific dashed out of the woods as it were making the air 
whizz as it passed along. The two trains were then side by 
side, and the passengers and train men at once jumped to 
the conclusion that there was fun ahead. The superior ve- 
locity of the Georgia Pacific ron that train half a length 
ahead, and the passengers on board raised the windows and 
uttered a series of exultant shouts, made faces at the sta‘e 
road passengers, and some went so far as to put their 
thumbs to their noses. The state road passengers sent back 
a defiant yell, and Tom Bussey, the engineer, with a deter- 
mined expression on his face, motioned his fireman to pile 
on the conl. Then he steadied bimself at the lever and be- 
gan to draw the throttle back. The engine sprang forward 
like a spurred charger and instantly the greater possib'e ex- 
citement arose among the passengers, even the ladies and 
children on boto trains raised the windows and waved hand- 
kerchiefs, cheered and seemed carried away by the excite- 
ment of the novel race. Side by side, over fills and through 
cuts the trains sped, amidst the wildest enthusiasm. At 
last Tom Bussey’s fireman had things red hot, and the en- 
gine began to move up on its competitor. The Georgia 
Pacific was left bebind inch by inch, and as the state road 
train swept ahead Tom Bussey simply raised his hat to bis 
vanquisbed brother and said: “Good evening.”—Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution, Jan. 11. 








@eneral QMailroad “Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Boston & Albany, annual meeting, at the Meionaon, in 
Boston, at 11 a. m., Feb. 11. 

Fitchburg, annual meeting. at the passenger station in 
Boston, at ll a. m., on Jan. 27. 

Illinois Central, annual meeting, at the office in Chicago, 
March 11. 

West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh, ennual meeting, at 
the office in Baltimore, Jan. 27. 
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Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Central Ohio (\eased to Baltimore & Ohio), 3 per cent., 
semi-annual, payable Jan. 31. 

Illinois Central, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable March 
2. Transfer books close Feb, 13. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 114 per cent., quar- 
terly, payable Feb. 2. Transfer books close Jan. 21. 

Pullman Palace Car Co., 2 p3r cent., quarterly, payable 
Feb. 16, to stockholders of record on Feb, 2. 

Terre Houte & Indianapolis, 3 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable Feb. 1. This company drops from 4 to 3 per cent. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventionsof railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows: ‘ 

The American Justitute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
anoual meeting in New York, beginning on Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 17. 

‘the Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at Minneapolis, Minn., begianiag va Tueslay 
June 23. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold regular meetings 
at its rooms, No, 113 Liberty street, Now York, on the even- 
ing of the third Toursday in each month. The next regular 
mvet:ng will be on Thursday, Jan. 15. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its regular 
meetings ut its rooms in the Boston & Albany station in Bos- 
ton. on the evening of the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Railway Club will hold rezular meetings at 
its rooms, No. 103 Adams street, Caicago, on the third 
Wednesday in each month. 

Foreclosure Sales. 
The Cleveland, Delphos d& St. Louis road will be sold, 


under a decree of foreclosure granted by the United States 


Circuit Court, at Toledo, O.: Feb. 19. The road isof 3 ft. 
gauge andis in operation from Delphos, O, east to Mt. 
Blaochard, 46 miles; it was built in 1882. 


and about $100,000 floating debt. 
Trunk lL.ine Presidents’ Meeting. 


A meeting of the Presidents of the Trunk Line railroads 


began at Commissioner Fink’s office in New York, Jan. 16, 
to discuss the present situation, especially with reference to 
east-bound freight rates. The m-eting was private, but it 
is uaderstood that nothing definite was done. 


Master Car-Builders’ Meeting. 


A meeting of Master Car-Builders was held at the Tifft 


House, Buffalo, on Wednesday, Jan. 14 

The roads more or less interested in the interchange of 
cars at that point were fully represented by either their 
superintendents of motive power or master car-builders. 

Mr. W. D. McWood presided and Mr. T. W. Frederick 
was Secretary. 

The princip:l topic of discussion was the proper dimen- 
sions of limit gauges, which was discussed at length. 

Appropriate resolutions op the retirement of Leander 
Garey from active service as a master car-builder were 
passed. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in Buffalo on 
Wednesday, April 8. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
A circular has been issued by Prof. R. W. Raymond, the 
Secretary, which says: 
The annual meeting of the Institute will be held in 
New York city, beginning Tuesday evening, Feb. 17. Mr. 
David Williams, 83 Reade street, is the Chairman, and Mr. 
William H. Wiley, 15 Astor Place, isthe Secretary of the 
local committee of arrangements. The headquarters will 
be at the Park Avenue Hotel, Fourth avenue aod 321 and 
33d streets, where a special rate of $3 per day for rooms 
and boarJ bas been secured for members. Applications for 
rooms should be addressed to Mr. Henry Clair, Park 
Avenue Hotel. 
‘*2. Members intending to be present at the meeting, and 
also those having papers to present, are requested to notify 
the Secretary of the Institute as early as practicable. 


ing. 
given 1n a subsequent circular.” 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Society of Civil 





follows: President, Frederick Graff; Vice-Presidents, 
George S Green, Jr.. and Thomas J. Whitman; Secretary 
and Librarian, Jobn Bogart: Treasurer, J. J. 
rectors, Theodore Cooper, William R. Hutton, Walter Katte, 
O. Chanute and F. W. Vaughan. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The general organization of this 
line is now as follows: 
timore: General Superintendent, J. F. Devine, Wilmington, 
N. C.: Superintendent of Transportation. J. K. Kenlv, 
Wilmington, N. C ; Engineer of Ruadway, B. R. Dunn, Wil- 
mington, N. C. The line is composed of the following roads: 

tichmond & P-tersburg; Petersburg; Wilmington & Wel- 
don; Wilmington, C Jumbia & Augu ta; Northeastern (South 
Carolin. ); Central of South Carlina; Cheraw & Darli: gton, 
and Cheraw & Salisbury. ‘These roads are all under the 
same control, and for operating purposes have a sing'e man- 
agement, but each retains its local organization and has its 
own tivancial officers. 


Bachman Valley.—At the annual meeting in Hanover, 
Pa., Jan. 12, the following were chosen: President, A. W. 
Ei -helberger; directors, H C. Schriver, Joseph Althoff, H. 
A. Young. J W. Gitt, Stepben K-+fer, Levi Dubs, P. R. 
Pyne, J. K. Boyer, A. L. Boyd, Samuel Thomas, Henry 
Snue, Jacob Bro dbeck. 

Ba'timore & Hanover.—At the annual meeting in Hano- 
ver, Pa., Jan. 12, the following were chosen: President A. 
W. Eichelberger; directors, David Wills. Charles W. 
Slagle, R M. Wirt, Henry A. Young, Wm. Grumbine, 
Stephen Keefer. 


Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—At the annual 
meeting. Jan. 12, Wm. A. Wallace, of Clearfield, Pa., was 
chosen President, with tne following directors: S. R. Peale, 
Lock Hiven. Pa.; George H. Platt, Peale, Pa.; W.S. Near- 
inz. Jersey Shore, Pa.; Daniel Beach, Corning, N. Y.; J. M. 
Gazzim, J nn G. Reading, Philatelpbia; Chauncey M. De 
pew, L. A. Robertson, James H. Rutter, H. McK. Twom- 
bly, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, New York. 


Berlin Branch.—At the annual meeting in Abbottstown, 
Pa., Jan. 12, the followmg were chosen: President, A. W. 
E:icheiberger; directors, Jacob Resser, A. W. Storm, W. S. 
Hildevraud, R. N. Meissenhalter, George Diehl, Wm. Bit- 
tinger, Joseph Wolf, R. M. Wirt, Stevhen Keefer; Secre- 
tary, A. W. Storm; Treasurer, Jacob Resser. 


Boston & Lowell.—Mr. Lucius Tuttle bas been appointed 
General Passenger Agent of this road, and will have entire 
charge ot all passenger traffic, including advertising, and of 


By the latest 
stat-ment the company had $469,000 first-mortgage bonds 


No} 
special railway facilities are to be expected for this meet- 
Furtber particulars concerning the meeting will be 


Engineers.—At the an- 
nual meeting in New York. Jan. 21, officers were elected as | 


R. Croes; di- 


General Manager, H. Walters, Bal- 


the parlor car service; he will have full authority to make 
rates both for regular and special service, subject only to 
the approval of the President and General Superintendent. 

Mr. B. F. Kendrick, late General Passenger Agent, has 
been appuinted Auditor, with office in Boston. 


Boston & Maine —Mr. Douglas Frazer is appointed As- 
sistant to the President in place of Mr. Lucius Tuttle, re- 
signed. Mr. Frazer has been Auditor of the road for some 
time. 


Bradford, Bordell & Kinzua.—In Bradford, Pa., Jan, 12, 
the following directors were elected : Jobn J. Carter. Henry 
F. Sweetser, Titusville, Pa; W. H. H. Newman, Thomas 
Loomis, Robert P. Wilson Jobn E Ransom, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
George L Roberts. A. I. Wileox, W. W. Brown, George A 
Eckbert, R. G. Taylor, Bradford. The officers chosen 
are: President, John J. Carter; Vice-President, Thomas 
Loomis ; Secretary, John E. Ransom ; Treasurer, George 
A. Eckbert ; General Manager, B. C. Willams. 

There was also a meeting the same day of stockholders of 
tbe Bradford, Bordell & Smethport ; the Rew City & Eldred 
and the bradford, Richburg & Cuba. These roads, which 
are known as the Erie’s narrow-gauge svs'em, are under 
the same general management, and the officers chosen were 
the same as above. 


Central Vermont.—The following circular from the Pres- 
ident’s office announces officially some appointments already 
noted; it is dated Sr. Albans, Vt., Jan. 1: ~ 

‘Mr. James M. Foss, having been appointed General 
Superintendent of this road and its leased lines, will bave 
cbarge of the running department of the road, embracing 
the running of trains, the care and supervision of the track, 
depots, bridges and other property of the road, under the 
direction of the General Manager. He will assume the duties 
of bis position from this date. Division Superintendents 
and heads of subordinate departments will refer details to 


hin. 

“Mr. William J. Robertson, having been appointed 
Superintendent of Motive Power of this road and its leased 
lines, in place of Mr. Foss, promoted, will bave charge of 
the company’s shops and supervision of the locomotives, cars 
and macbinery, and will be responsible for their etficiency 
and good service. He will, under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Manager, employ such men as may be necessary in his 
department, and discharge them for proper cause. Officers 
and employés in his department will report to him and re- 
ceive orders from him, in conformity to existing rules or 
such as may be hereaft2r prescribed.” 


Coudersport & Port Allegheny.—At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 12, the following directors were elected: F. W. Knox, 
W. BR. Jones, Isaac Benson, A. G. Olmstead, Coudersport, 
Pa.; F. H. Arnold, Port Allegheny, Pa.; D. B. Hamlin, 
Smetbport, P+.: C. V. B. Barse, C.S. Cary, Olean, N. Y.: 
F. H. Root, Buffalo. 


Dawson, Broadford & Mt. Pleasant.—This company 
elected officeis as followsin Pittsburgh, Jan. 12: President, 
W. C. Quincy; Directors, David Hostetter, James I. Ben- 
nett, M. W. Watson, James M. Bailey, G. T. Rafferty. 


East St. Louis Connecting.—This company last week 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: S. C. 
Clubb, President; F. L. Ridgely, Vice-President: S. A. 
Chouteau, Secretary, and H. L. Clark, Treasurer. 


Hanover & York.—At the annual meeting in Hanover. 
Pa., Jan. 12, the following were chosen: President, Jobn 8. 
Young; directors, G. 1». Klinefelter, S. S. Bechtel. Wiliam 
Young, Wm. J. Young, Isaac -Loucks, P. H. Gladfelter, 
Vincent O’Bold, E.G. Smyser, W. Latimer Small, Henry 
Small, Harris Wilton, Michael Schall; Secretary, Lewis 
Grove; Treasurer, John H. Alleman. 


Illinois & St. Louis.—In Belleville, Ill., last week, this 
company elected officers as follows: President, J. W. Brauch; 
Vice-President, Thos. McKissock; Secretary and Treasurer, 
P. T. Burke; General Superintendent, C. H. Sharman. 


Lackawanna & Pittsburgh.—Mr. Frank 8. Smith, of An- 
gelica, N. Y., has been ~* orc Receiver in place of 
George D. Chapman, resigned. 


Lehigh Valley.—At the annual meeting in Philadelpbia, 
| Jan. 2U, the following officers were elected for the en-uing 
year: President, Elisha P. Wilbur; Directors, Cbarles 
Hertshorne, William L Conyngham, Ario Pardee, William 
A. Ingham, George B. Markle, Robert H. Sayre, James L. 
Blukslee, Joseph Patterson, Garrett B Lindermann, John 
| R. Fell, Robert A. Lamberton, John B. Garrett. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The following circulars from 
General Manager R. Wells are dated Louisville, Ky., Jan. 
15: 


‘Mr. George E. Evans is appointed Superintendent First 
Division Main Stem and Knoxville Division, vice Mr. W. P 
Harris resigned. Appomtment to twke «ffect Jan. 26. 

“Mr. B. C. Eppersun is appointed Superintendent of ‘the 
Mobile & Montgomery, Montgomery & Selma, and S-+lma 
& Pine Apple divisions, vice Mr. M. 8S. Belknap, resigned. 
Appointment to take effect Feb. 1.” 


Monongahela & East Shore.—This company elected offi- 
cers as fellows in Pittsburgh, Jan. 12: President, W. C. 
Quincy; Directors. Jubn Newell, David Hostetter, James I. 
Bennett, M. W. Watson, Henry Hice, Herbert DuPuy, Wm. 
M. Lyon. 


Monongahela & Youghiogheny.—Tbhis company elected 
officers as fol owsin Pittsburgh, Jan. 12: President, W. C. 
Quincy; Directors, John Newell, David Hostetter, James I. 
Bennett, Henry Hice, Herbert DuPuy, Wm. M. Lyon. 


Moorhead & Southwestern.—In Moorhead, Minn., Jan. 
10, this company elected the following officers: President, 
F. J. Burnbsm; Vice-President, Andrew Holes; Secretary, 
Thomas C. Kurtz; Treasurer, B. F. Mackall; General Man- 
ager, W. H Davy; Engineer-in-Chief,O. W. Burnham; At- 
torney, R. R. Briggs. 


New England General Freight Agents’ Association.—In 
Boston last week the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Marshall, Boston, Barre & Gardner; Vice-Presi- 
dent, S. Barrett, Concord; Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. 
Willard, Passumpsic. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.—Mr. Edraund L. Tyler bas 
been appointed Superintendent, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. 


New York Central Sleeping Car Co.—Dr. W. Seward 
Webb has been chosen President of this company, in place 
of Mr. James Fillinghast. Dr. Webb is a son-in-law of Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The Board has elected 
Mr. 8S. M. Felton, Jr., Vice-President, in place of George R. 
Blanchard, resigned. Mr. Felton was for a number of years 
Superintendent of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & Sr. Luis, 
and afterward General Manager of the New York & New 
England. He has been with the Erie for about a year, tirst 
as Assistant to the President and lately as General Manager 
of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, 

The Board has also elected Edward White Treasurer of 








the company, in place of ©. G. Lincoln, deceased. Mr. 
White bas been Assistant Cashier of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—At the annual meeting 
in New York, Jan, 21, the following directors were chosen : 
Edward F. Winslow, Horace Porter, Richard Irv, Jr., 
Henry Amy, Thomas P. Fowler, Charles Bard, Jobn B. 
Kerr, Charles 8. Whelen, Walter Katte, Jobn L. Nesbit, 
Alexander Taylor, Jr., Thomas Swinyard, Arnold Marcus. 





Oregon & California,—The United States Circuit Court 
bas appointed R. Koehler and A. G. Cunningham Receivers 
of this road, on application of the bondholders. 


Philadelphia & Reading Leased Lines.—At adjourned 
meetings in Philadelphia, Jan. 19, officers were chosen as 
below by the companies named, whose properties are leased 
to the Reading Co.: Mt. Carbon d& Port Carbon.—Presi- 
dent. George deB. Keim; Managers. J. B. Lippincott, F. A. 
Comly, Joseph Wharton, John Wanamaker, A. Hewson, 
I. V. Williamson; Secretary and Treasurer, P. C. Hollis. 
Mill Crev-k & Minehill.—Same as above. Schuylkill Valley. 
—Same as above. 


Pine Creek.—At the annual meeting in Wellsboro, Pa., 
Jan. 12, Henry Sherwood was re-elected President, and the 
following directors were chosen: J. Harrison, Jobn W. 
Bailey, Anton Hardt, Walter Sherwood, J. B. Niles. William 
Howell, E. G. Schieffelin. Geo. J. Magee, Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt, Wm. K. Vand: rbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chaurcey M. 
Depew. The directors are the same as last year, except Mr. 
Depew, who succeeds the late Augustus Schell. 


Pittsburgh & Neville Island.—This company elected offi- 
cers as follows in Pittsburgh, Jan. 12: President, J. M. 
Phillips; Directors. H. H. Marev, T. L. Kennedy, Wm. 
Vankirk. John F. Dravo, W. L. Vankirk, H. L. Morris, J. 
R. Pittock, John H. Hamilton. 


Portiand & Ogdensburg.—At the annual meeting in Port- 
land, Me., Jan. 20, the following directors were chosen: C. 
H. Amsdev, Samuel J. Anderson. J. P. Baxter, Francis 
Fessenden, George E. B. Jackson, Horatio N Jose. W. F. 
Milliken, J. S. Ricker. R. M. Richardson, S'ephen R. Small. 
The board re elected Samuel J. Anderson, President; Chas. 
H. Foye. Clerk. 

The Supreme Court has appointed Thomas H Haskell a 
trustee under the mortgage, in place of Samuel E Spring, 
po eg The other trustees are P. H. Brown and W. F. 

illiken. 


Rochester & Ontario Belt.—At a recent meeting in 
Rochester, N. Y., the following named were elected: H. K. 
Southwick, William M. Schaffer, Thomas B. Browning, 
Andrew H. Cargill. George M. Rollins, William Elder, 
Lewis A. Mathers, J. A. Haskell. George E. Merchant, 
Edwin O. Coles, 1.8. Emery, Jobn F. Dinkey, Herbert P. 
Brown. The following officers were then elected: George 
E. Merchant, President; George M. Rollins, Secretary ; Jobn 
F. Dinkey, Treasurer, 


Shousetown, Clinton & Frankfor!.—This company elected 
officers as follows in Pittsburgh, Jan. 12: President, Jos. 
B. Willisms; Directors, Marshall McDonald, WK. Gilles- 
pie, W. B. Lucas, Peter Sprague, W. R. Kirkpatrick, J. H. 
Lippincott, James Williams. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—At the annual meeting in 
Terre Hante, Ind, Jan. 6, the following directors were 
chosen : William R. McKeen, Delos W. Minshall, Josephus 
Collett, George E Farrington, F. C. Crawford and John G, 
Williams. Mr. Williams is a new director, succeeding the 
late Alex. M:Gregor. The board elec’ed William R. 
McK:en President; George E. Farrington, Secretary ; J. 
W. Ciuft, Treasurer. 


Texas & New Orleans.—At the annual meeting in Hous- 
ton, Jan. 15, the following directors were chosen: J. F. 
Crosby. E. H. Hill, T. W. House, Houston, Tex.; T. W. 
Peirce, Boston; Isaac E. Gates, C. P. Huntington, J. T. 
Terry, New York. 


Texas & Pacific —Mr. O. H. Haynes, Superintendent of 
Motive Power, takes c-arge of the car department also, in 
place of John Hodge, resigned. His office is at Marshall, 
Texas. 


Union Pacific.—The following circular from the office of 
— Superintendent 8. T. Smith is dated Omaha, Neb., 

an, 13. 

“*Mr. Robert Blickensderfer is appointed Superintendent 
of the Idaho Division, with beadquarters at Pocatello, Idabo. 
His orders will be respected and obeyed accordivgiy. To 
take effect this date.” 


Utica, Clinton & Binghamton.—At the annual meeting 
in iva. N. Y. Jan. 19. the following directois were 
chosen : George B Phelps, Issac Maynard, R. 8S. Williams, 
Jobn Thorn, W. M Storrs, G. W. Adrms, Frank D_ Beebe, 
A.N. Sheldon, Alien Curtis, Jubn W, Lippittr, Allen W. 
Reynolds, Wilham S Bartlett, James 1. Scollerd, At a 
subsequent meeting of the directois the foliowing officers 
were elected: President, Isaac Mavnard ; Vice-President, 
George B. Phelps ; Secretary and Treasurer, R.S Wiliems ; 
Assistaut Treasurer, F. J. Callanen ; Superintendent, Roger 
Rock. 


Vi-ginia & Carolint,—The officers of this company are : 
President, I. P. Prinston ; Vice-President, P. A Weilford ; 
Chief Engineer, W. S. Green. Headquarters, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Waynesburg & Washington.—The following directors 
were elected at Washington, Pa., Jan. 12: President, J. 8. 
Temple; Directors, Jacob S-varr, Julius LeMoyne, R. A. 
McConnell, W. T. Lantz, J. W. Ritchie, Demas Mc! ollum, 
Bazil Gordon, D. A. Spragg, T. W. Sayers, Saniuel Luse, 
Aaron Day, E. M. Sayers. 


Western Society of Engineers.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, Jan. 6, the following officers were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Benezette Williams; First Vice-President, Octave Cha- 
nute; Second Vice-President, Samuel McElroy; Secretary, 
L. P. Morehouse; Treasurer, Charles Fitz Simons; Li- 
brarian, G. A. M. Liljenc:antz. 


Westmoreland & Fayette.—This company elected officers 
as follows, in Pittsburgh, Jan. 12: President, W. C. Quincy; 
D.rectors, John Newell, David Hostetter. James I. Bennett, 
M. W. Watson, James M. Bailey, G. T. Refferty: 


Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Cav Co.—The following. 
changes are announced to take effect Feb. 1: 

‘The Bee Line, Indianapolis & St. Louis, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, Grand Ra: ids & Indiana, and St. Louis, Keokuk 
& Northwestern roads will be operated as the Cleveland Di- 
vision, C. W. Hall Superintendent, headquarters at Cleve- 
land, O. The Chicago & Eastern Llimois, Evanswille & 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Peru & Chice go, Indiana, Bloom- 
ington & Western and Wabash rcads will be operated as 
the Chicago Division, F. H. Crane Superintendent, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Hall, in addition to bis duties 
as Superintendent of tbe Cleveland Division, wiil be Inspec- 
.or of all cars on both divisions, Mr. Crane, on acccunt ef 
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PERSONAL. 


—Mr. John Hodge has resigned his position as Master Car- 
Builder of the Texas & Pacific Railroad. 


—Mr. P. W. Coyle has resigned his position as General 
Passenger Agent of the Lackawanna & Pittsburgh road. 


—Ex-Gov. Leland Stanford, for many years President of 
the Central Pacific Co., has been elected United States Sena- 
tor for Californie. 


—Mr. M.S. Belknap has resigned bis position as Super 
intendent of the Mobile & Montgomery Division of 
the Louisville & Nashville road, to date from Feb. 1, 
next. 


—Mr. James N. Scatcherd, a prominent lumber mer- 
chant of Buffalo, died in that citv Jan. 18. He ‘vas for 
several years a director of the Buffalo, New York & Pbil- 
alelphia Co. 


—Mr. Wm. C, Kingsley bas resigned his position as a trustee 
of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge. He has been con- 
nected with the bridge from the first, and for some time 
past bas been President of the board. 


—-Mr. Frank Thomson, Second Vice-President of tbe 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., was recently offered the presi- 
dency of one of the leading roads running out of Chicago, 
but bas declined the cffer, preferring to remain with the 
Pennsylvania, 


—Mr. C. J. Thompson has resigned his position as Master 
Mechanic of the Lackwanna & Pittsburgh Railroad. Mr. 
Thompson was for many years connected with the Erie and 
afterward served as Superintendent of Construction of the 
Genesee Valley road. 


—Mr. Andrew C. Gray, for 31 years past President. 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co., died Jan. 10. He 
was born in Kent County, Del., in 1804, and began life suc- 
cessfully as a lawyer, but much of his active life has been 
devoted to the affairs of his company. 


—Mr. H. A. Little, on Dee. 31, clcsed his connection with 
the A. French Spring Co., of Pittsburgh. Mr. Little now 
represents W. L. Ellis, of New York, General Agent of the 
Patent Shaft & Axletree Co., of Wednesbury, England. 
Harry says be will not talk French this spring. 


—Mr. James A. Raynor, for many years a shipping mer- 
chant in New~ York, died in this citv Jan. 21, aged 57 
vears. He was a director of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Co. and bad formerly been connected with the 
Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana and the New Or- 
leans, Mobile & Texas roads. 


—Mr. W. P. Harris bas resigned bis position as Superin- 
tendent of the First Division of the Louisville & Nashvile 
roid, to take effect Feb. 1. Mr. Harris was at one time 
Superintendent of the New York & Greenwood Lake road, 
and was afterward Superintendent of the Huntington 
Division of the Chesapeake & Ohio, from which line he went 
to the Louisville & Nasbville. 


—Mr. Harrison Tweed, a prominent citizen of Taunton. 
Mass., died very suddenly in that city Jan. 18. He had 
served for several years in the State Senate and as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Counci]. Mr. Tweed was a large 
stockholder and a director in the Taunton Locomotive 
Works, and was an officer of ihat company for a number of 
years. He was also a director in a number of other manu- 
facturing concerns. 


—Mr. C. R. Mason, the Virginia railroad contractor, 
whose death was briefly noticed last week, served during the 
war as Captain of the Pioneer Corps of Jackson’s Division, 
and was generally known in the Confederate army as 
‘*Stonewall Jackson’s Bridge Huilder.” He was noted for 
bis energy, decision and perseverance. The story is told of 
him that on one ocession be had orders to rebuild an impor- 
tant bridge which had been destroved on the line of Jackson's 
advance. The General told him tbat as soon as possible the 
Chief of Engineers would hand him the plans for the bridge. 
Next morning the General met Capt. Mason and asked him 
anxiously whether he had received the plans yet. ‘ Gen- 
eral,” replied he, “I don’t know whether the picture is 
ready or not ; the bridge is done.” 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Jan. 16 is reported as 
follows : 


Interior markets: 1885. 1884. Ince. or Dee. P.c. 
a a, A ee eee 66.537 46,759 . 19,778 421 
Shipments........... 82,463 79500 I. 2873 3.6 
Stock, Jan. 9.. .. 304,859 360,715 D. 55.856 15.5 

Seaports; 

i ey 130,951 110,467 I 20,484 18.6 
pt eras 140,822 I. 24,273 17.2 
Stock, Jan. 16......... 945,611 1,159,027 =—-D. 213.416 18.4 


The total movement from plantations for the cotton yeer 
(from Sept. 1) to Jan. 16 is estimated at 4,717,153 bales; 
the increase, as compared with last year, is 142,505 bales. 
the decrease from 1882-83 is 189,642 bales, and the increase 
over 1881-82 is 319,625 bales. The weather generally last 
week was not favorable toa free movement from planta- 


tions. 
Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 10 are reported 
as follows : 


1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
RIED isciicicns Xa cand 491,367 307,701 I. 83,666 27.2 
Eastern bituminous...... 134,215 138,002 D. 3,787 2.7 


GHEE: dx». cca ccherannanal 37,480 48,140 D. 10,660 22.2 
The anthracite production is limited by the new agree- 
; pe under which only 1,500,000 tons should be shipped in 
January. 
Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York roalin December, the first month of its fiscal year, 
WAS : 


1884. 1883 Decrease. P.c. 
Anthracite..... ‘é 113,456 132,697 21,241 16.0 
Bituminous............. 19,367 29,864 10,497 35.0 





yr 162,561 31,738 19.4 
The directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., at a 
meeting held last week, unanimously adopted the following: 
‘* Resolved, That while the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. hereby express their desire that 
the anthracite interests of the said company should be 
managed in harmony with similar interests of other com- 
panies, they believe that neither the general interests of the 
public nor those of the shareholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co, could properly be protected or advanced by 
this company joining in any restrictive policy in the man- 
agement of any part of its business.” 
A meeting of representatives of the other anthracite com- 
panies was held in New York, Janu. 19, at which E 





P. Wilbur, Joseph S Harri: and E. 8S. Pardee were appointed ; on milk to New York will be increased from 271¢ to 32 
a committee to confer with the officers of the Pennsylvania | cents per 10-gallon can. This rate is for delivery at the 
Railroad Co. and report to an adjourned meeting on Jan. | terminal station—Jersey City, Hoboken or Weehawken— 
26. Meanwhile the agreement of the companies is to con- | and does not include transportation across the river. The 


tinue in force untii further notice. 


| rate on the New Jersey Central and the Lehigh Valley 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Jan. 17 | (which carry comparatively very little milk) will be 28 
were 28,346 tons. The total shipments this year to Jan. 17 | cents. 


The Transportation of Explosives. 


were 79,325 tons; last year, 82,528; decrease, 3,203 tons, 
or 3.9 per cent. 

Shipments of coal from Nova Scotia mines for the year 
were: 1884, 1,279,372; 1883, 1,297,000; decrease, 17,628 
tons or 1.4 per cent. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Farnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 

Year ending Dec. 31: 

1 1883. Ine. or Dec. 








The Massachusetts Railroad Commission recently issued 
the following circular to the railroad companies of the state: 

‘* The attention of the Board bas been called to the need 
of greater care in regard to the laws relative to the trans- 
portation of bigh explosives and to the rules made by the 
Board in pursuance of those laws. 

‘““We are informed that the dynamite which recently 
caused a terrible explosion in a New Hampshire town was 
transported, in violation of the statute and of all the 
laws of prudence, in the train of a Massachusetts railroad 
and in the care of an express company. Neither the em- 
ployés of the railroad nor of the express company were 
guilty of any wrong or of any carelessness. They were all 
misled by the recklessness of the person who smuggled the 
dangerous article into the car ned imperiled the lives of all 
persons in the train. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$4. Pe. 
Ala. Gt. South. . $1,155,136 $1,071,829 I. $83,307 7.8 
Atch., T. & S. F. 16,389,540 15.909.440 I. 430,100 2.7 
Boston, Hoosac 
Tun. &W.... 447,051 343.115 L 103,936 30.3 
Char.. Col. & A.. 776,746 828.901 D. 52,155 6.3 
Cin.,N.0.& T.P. 2,592,879 2,596,195 D. 3,316 0.1 
Cleve., Ak. & C.. 7 523.863 D. 46,026 8.8 
Col. & Greenville 737,897 D. 48,996 6.6 
Des VW. & Ft. D.. 341,934 I. 12,095 3.5 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 964.993 I. 18,329 1.9 
Ft. Worth & D .. 386,898 I. 72,354 18.7 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F. 2,124,440 D. $59,605 17.0 
Marg., H. & O. 900,259 D 79,691 8.8 
Nash., (. & St. L. 2,328,894 I. 29,788 1.3 | 
Net earnings... 1,058,292 D. 46,553 4.4 
N. O. & Nor’east. 176,919 1. 356,006 201.2 
Ohio & Miss..... 4.524.360 D. 491,006 10.8 
Rich. & Dan 3,845,152 I. 28,572 0.7 
Texas & St. L... °, 2 ere ra 
Tol.. Aon Arbor 
c(t») Se 239,415 201,124 I. 38.291 19.0 
Vicksburg & Mer. 504,660 527,450 D. 22,790 4.3 


Vicks , Shreve. & 


POCIC :.-0.03. 291,656 139,700 IL. 159.966 108.7 
Virginia Midland, 1,590,099 1,686,192 D. 96.095 5.7 
Wab., St. L. & P. 16,696,381 16,908,463 D. 212,082 1.2 
Western N.C.... 440,122 382,037 I. 58,085 15.5 
Wis. Central. 1,434,126 1.446.730 D. 12,604 08 

Eleven monihs ending Nov. 30: 

Bur., C R, & No. $2,508,008 $2,585,565 D. $77,557 2.0 


Net earnings. 774 555 800,939 26.386 3.3 
Central Pacific.. 20,498,544 

Net earnings... 4,059,633 
Cio., Ind., St. L 


22,875,961 2,377,417 10.4 





& Chic - « aR ee7 2,305,429 73,742 3.2 
Net earnings 832,722 846.795 14,073 1.6 
Des M. & Ft. D 324,596 310,218 1 14,378 4.6 
Net earnings .. 5,374 83,662 J, 11,732 140 
Mobile & Ohio.. 1,875,775 1,977,386 D. 101 621 5.1 
Net earnings. . 443,047 602,501 D. 159,454 26.4 
Utah Central.... 962.618 1,081,268 D. 118,648 10.9 
Net earnings 447,025 559,138 D 112.113 20.1 


Month of November: 
Bur..C.R. & No. $274.132 

Net earnings.. 106,362 
Central Pacific. 1,832,410 


$308,200 D $34,068 11.1 
133,234 D. 26.872 20.2 
2,104,638 D. 272,228 12.9 








D 
D. 
8,584,552 D. 2.524.919 294] 
D 
D 


‘** The terrible results that followed the careless handling 
of this explosive, while they preclude any idea of enforcing 
the law against this offender, illustrate the danger to every 
person on the train by which the article was conveyed, 
without any warning given or precaution taken. 

** It seems desirable to call the attention of all manegers 
of railroad companies to the law and rules regulating the 
transportation of explosives. The penalties provided are 
severe, being fines not exceeding %5,000, and confinement 
in the state prison not exceeding five years. But they are 
not too severe when it is considered what enormous danger 
is created for innocent passengers by reckless persons who 
wish to avoida slight expense or secure a slight conven- 


}ience, And it is the duty of all persons connected with rail- 





Net earnsings.. 590,155 800.73L D. 210.576 26.3 | 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & 

"3" Ree 196,312 211.264 D. 14,952 7.1 

Net earnings... 71,603 71,868 D 265 0.4 
Des M. &. Ft. D 33,734 34.117 D 383 11 

Net earnings 9 7,749 I. 1,835 2.4 
Mobile & Ohio 280.062 D. 26,730 9.5 

Net earnings. . 138.729 D. 24,963 18.0 
Oregon & Cal.. 114,174 D 13,474 118 

Net earnings... 2 52,458 D. 23.710 45.6 
Utab Central... 94,105 107.267 D 13,162 123 

Net earnings. . 49,698 56.315 D 6.617 11.8 

Month of December : 

Ala. Gt. South... $147,375 $108,995 I. $38,380 35.2 
Atch.,T.& 8. F.. 1,282,739 1,312,739 D. 30,000 2.3 
Boston, Hoosac 

i = ae 35,031 30,448 I. 4,583 15.2 
Char., Col & A.. $3,096 77,914 I. 5,182 67 
Cin., N. O. & T. P 230.1 234,687 D 4,518 1.9 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 33,816 I. 420 1.2 
Col. & Greenville. 65.570 I. 17,020 25.8 
Denver & R. G. 

Western .. : 97,444 67.802 I. 29,642 4236 
Des M. & Ft. D 29,435 31,716 D. 2.281 7.1 
Fla Ry. &N.Co 104,985 108,950 D. 3,965 3.6 
Ft. Worth & D.. 25,289 31,271 D 5,982 19.3 
Georgia Pacific.. 71,876 58,883 1. 12,993 22.0 
Gulf, Col. & S. F. 144,588 195,623 D. 51,035 26.0 
Marq., H. & Ont. 20,910 21,127 D. 217 1.0 
Nash., C. &St. L. 197,512 209,999 D. 12,487 595 

Net earnings... £4,759 94,17L D. 9,412 10.0 
N. O. & Nor’east. 93,154 56,932 I. 36,222 63.6 
Ohio & Miss.... 314.907 361.022 D. 46.115 12.8 
Rich. & Dan ... 366,710 334,640 I. 32,070 9.6 
Texas & St. L... 121.358 103.625 I. 17,733 «171 
Tol., Ann Arbor 

‘t= See 23,500 19,598 I. 3,902 19.8 
Vicksburg & Mer. 62,793 66,753 D. 3,960 5.9 
Vicks., 8S. & P.... 55,559 20,357 I. 35,193 172.5 
Va. Midland..... 115.614 118,443 D. 2,829 23 
Wab., St. L& P. 1,448,385 1,518 287 D. 69,904 4.6 
Western N.C.... 37,246 33,784 I. 3,462 102 
Wisconsin Cent.. 127,991 117,798 I. 10,193 8.6 


Second week in January : 
885 


we 
Canadian Pac. $87,000 
Chi. & Alton 172,380 
Chi. & East. Ill.. 23,424 33,139 
Chi., Mil. & St. P 362,000 345.603 


: 16,397 4 
Chi. & Nor'west. 38] ,600 317,800 


63,800 °20. 
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road companies not only to exercise diligence as to trans- 
portation of explosives, but also, whenever the law is 
violated, to bring the offender to justice for the protection 
of the public.” 


Anthracite Coal Tonnage in i884, 
Autbracite tonnage, as given by the report of Mr. John H. 
Jones, the Official Accountant, was as follows for December 
and the year ending Dec. 31, the statement including the 
entire production of anthracite coal, excepting that con- 
sumed by employes, and for steam and heating purposes 
about the mines : 








-~—December.— ~———- Year.-—_—-—— 

1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Phila. & Reading ...... 881,748 754,918 11,163,820 12,232,402 
Lehigh Valley....... .. 505,27 422,571 5,935,254 6,271,773 
Del., Lack. & Western. 476,376 370.704 5,204,362 5,079,123 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co. 295,174 223,995 3,362,680 3,512,971 


Pennsylvania R. R..... 242.115 215794 8,169,287 2,773,419 


Pennsylvania Coal Co. 131,019 108,975 1.397.646 1.541.145 
N.Y.,L.E.&W..... 99,034 36.290 ‘484'844 "3827194 
Total .. ... 2,630,737 2.133.247 30,718,293 31,793,027 


Increase for the month, 497,490 tons, or 23.3 per cent.; 
decrease for the. year, 1,074,734 tons, or 3.4 per cent. 

New Jersey Central tonnage is included with the Reading 
in both years. The Lehigh Valley includes the State Line 
& Sullivan tonnage, which was 85,394 tous for the year. In 
addition to the tonnage above,the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co., transported from mines 105,515 tons in December and 
623,697 for the year, which is included in tonnage of other 
interests. 

Tae stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points, 
Dec. 31, 1884. was 874,681 tors: on Nov. 30, 712,392 tons; 
increase, 162,289 tons. The amounton hand Dec. 31, 1883, 
was 748,330 tous, showing an increase in stock at the close 
of the year of 126,351 tons (16.8 per cent.) over last year. 

The percentage of the tonnage credited to each company 
for the year was as follows : 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. 
Philadelphia & Reading......... ... 36.3 38.5 yp. $2 
Lehigh Valley..... ..... ... .. 19.3 19.7 D. 4 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 16.9 10.0 e 09 
Delaware & Hudson CanalCo....... 11.0 11.1 D 0.1 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co........... 10.3 8.7 I. 1.6 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.... ple cn 4.8 D 0.2 
New York, Lake Erie & Western... 1.6 1.¢ I. 0.4 
NEE 6A snd) nasser. aun cans : 100.0 ere 


The marked changes here are the gains made by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Lackawanna, and the loss of the 
Reading. The changes of the other companies are unim- 
portant. 

The division of the output between the three great districts 
of the anthracite region was: 


———-1884 -——— ——-1883.-—- 

Tons. Perct. Tons. Per ct. 

bh. Cee 15,677,753 = 51.0 15,604,492 49.1 
ee arn re 5.562.226 181 6,113,809 19.2 
Schuylkill... ............ 9A78.314 30.9 10,074,726 31.7 
Total..... ~ 30,718,393 100.0 31,793,027 100.0 


Eastern competitive tonnage, including all coal which, for 
final consumption or in transit, reaches any point on Hudson 
River or the Bay of New York, or which passes out of the 
capes of the Delaware, was: 


Chi., 8t.P.,M. & 1884. 1883. 1882. 
CRIN ss c0s.000 78,200 80,900 D. 2,700 et See ee ee ee ere 12,009,855 13,148,185 12,018,764 

Cin., Ind., St. L & enn - ~~ | Per cent. of total output.... 39.1 41.4 41 3 
Chicago........ 46.091 38,676 I. 7,415 19.0| his decrease in tide-water tonnage indicates an increase in 

pom a ye eae ontane + enaoe are the movement westward, as the amount consumed along the 

Mil., L. S.& W.. 18,525 16.300 I. 2'295 13.8 | lines of the roads for iron and other manufacturing purposes 

Roch, & Pitts... 19,701 15.400 T. 4,301 27.9} was certainly less than in 1883. 

St. L. & San Fran. 82,100 66,600 TI 15,500 823.3 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are | 


subject to correction by later statements. 


Montana Stock Traffic. 


Transcontinental Traffic Association. 
At a meeting of the Transcontinental Association in San 
Francisco Jan. 16 the Northern Pacific Co. asked for an ad- 
ditional share in the division of gross receipts A com- 


The Northern Pacific Railroad shipped west to Montana last | promise was attempted but was refused. 


year 98,219 head of young cattle, against 15,000 head in 


1883. ‘The number of beef cattle shipped east in 1884 trom | 


Montana was 75,600 head, against 34,883 in 1883. Twenty- 
thousand sheep were also shipped East in 1884 from Mon- 
tana. In 1884 there were 250,000 head of two and three- 
year-old cattle driven from Texas to Montana. The wool 
clip of Montana last season was 2,794,000 pounds. 


California Through Freights. 


A dispatch from San Francisco, Jan. 18, says: ‘The 
Transcontinental Association has finally decided upon the 
| following agreement : The southern lines are to pay the 
| northern lines 8 per cent. of their gross earnings on through 
| business, and the northern lines are to pay the southern a 

like percentage of their gross earnings on through business. 
| The northern lines comprise all the roads in the association 
that are feeders to the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 
| and the southern are those in the association that feed the 


Shipments of through freight eastward from California | Central and Southern Pacific roads. This arrangement will 


points in November were: 


leave a balance in favor of the northern roads, which they 


Tons. P. c. of total. | accept as better terms than the 6 per cent. of the gross earn- 
Central Pacific..... .... is . 4,737 49.3 | ings of the southern roads formerly paid them for non-inter- 
Southern Pacific a ; .. 4,872 50.7 | ference in California traffic.” 
Total eee ere ‘ 9,600 1000.0 Colorado-Utah Association. 


The shipments were light, being 46 per cent. less than in A despatch from Denver, Col.. Jan. 15, says: ‘‘ At a meet- 


October. 
828 tons wine, 674 tons wocl and 466 tons beans. 


New York Milk Rates. 


Leading items of freigbt were 1,218 tons sugar, ing of the general managers of the roads represented in the 


Colorado pool held here about three months ago the award 
of percentages made by Arbitrator Tucker was announced. 
This afternoon Pool Commissioner Daniels announced 


The roads running to New York on the west side of the | another award, which will govern until May 1. The Union 
Hudson River have given notice that after Jan. 26 the rate Pacific loses 2 per cent. on Denver freight business by the 
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new award, and the Burlington and Santa Fé roads gain 1 
per cent. each. The new figures are: Union Pacific, 47 
per cent.; Burlington, 30 per cent., and Santa Fé, 23 per 
cent.” 
Passenger Rates, 

The Pennsylvania Kailroad Co., for tbe first time, has 
taken part in the war on west-bound passenger rates by in- 
structing its agents in New York to sell emigrant tickets to 
Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis at the uniform rate of $1. 
In common with the first-class rates, emigrant rates have 
been unsettled for some time, and the regular fare of $13 
from New York to Chicago has been reduced gradually to 
$8, nominally, although it is said that even the $8 rates 
have not been maintained. No other road has as yet met this 
cut, except the West Shore. The $1 emigrant tickets are 
sold only at the Castle Garden office. 

No new cutting is noted in first-class passenger rates, and 
the Pennsylvania still maintaines its full rate of $20 from 
New York to Chicago, as it has done all along. 


HKast-bound Freight Rates. 
Chicago dispatches report that east-bound freight rates 
are not maintained, and that grain shipments to New York 
are taken at 20 cents per 100 lbs. The Pennsylvania Co., it 
is said, is not at present joining in the reduction, its agents 
not having received any instructions regarding the matter. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


The Richardson Safety-Valve Patent. 

A dispatch from Washington, Jan 19, says: ‘‘ A decision 
was rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to-day in the two patent cases of the Consolidated Safety- 
Valve Co., of Hartford, appellant, vs. the Crosby Steam 
Gauge & Valve Co.—Appeals from the Circuit Court for 
the District of Massachusetts. These were suits brought by 
the appellant against the appellee for alleged infringement 
of two patents granted to George W. Richardson, Sept. 25, 
1866, and Jan. 19, 1869, for certain improvements in 
safety valves. The defense set up by the Crosby Co. was 
want of novelty in Richardson’s alleged inventions. The 
court below held the defense guod, and dismissed the Con- 
solidated Co.’s bill of complaint, on the ground that Richard- 
son’s patents were invalid. This Court reverses that 
decision, and holds that Richardson’s inventions had not 
been anticipated by otbers, and that he was ‘ the first person 
who made a safety valve which, while it automatically re- 
lieved the pressure of steam in the boiler, did not, in effect- 
ing that result, reduce the pressure to such an extent as to 
make the use of the relieving apparatus practically impossi- 
ble, becanse of the expenditure of time and fuel necessary 
to bring up the steam again to the proper working standard.’ 
His patents are held by this court to be valid, the valves 
made by the Crosby Co. are declared to be infringements, 
and the decrees of the Circuit Court are reversed, with di- 
rections to award an account of profits and damages on the 
patent, whose term has expired since this suit began, and to 
award a perpetual injunction on the other patent. Opinion 
by Justice Blatchford.” 


AND NEW ROADS. 
Addison & Northern Pennsylvania.—The exten- 
sion of this road from Gaines, Pa., to Pike Mills was com- 
pleted Dec. 31, with the exception of a bridge which trains 
must cross to reach the station at the new terminus. The 
extension is 5 miles long, making the total length of the 
road from Addison, N. Y., to Pike Mills 46 miles. 


OLD 


Anniston & Attalla.—The line of this projected road 
has been finally located and contracts for the construction 
of the road will shortly be let. The line extends from An- 
niston Ala., northwest 40 miles to Gadsden, from which 
point there isa completed line 5 miles long to Attalla on the 
East Tenness2e, Virginia & Georgia road. The line runs 
through an excellent mineral country, both coal and iron 
ore being abundant. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Magdalena 
Branch of this road has been completed and opened for busi- 
ness. It extends from Socorro, N. M., westward to Mag- 
dalena, 28}¢ miles. 

Atlantic & North Carolina.—An effort is being made 
t» induce the North Carolina Legislature, at its present ses- 
sion, to make some provision for the extension of this road 
westward. The road runs from Morehead City to Golds- 
boro, and three years ago its extension was begun by the 
Midland North Carolina Co. That company, however, 
failed after building 22 miles, from Goldsboro to Smithfield, 
and nothing further has been done. The proposition now 
made is that the state shall give its stock in the company 
(in which it owns about two-thirds interest) to any one who 
will agree to build the extension from Smithfield to Salis- 
bury, and that it shall also give the labor of a number of 
convicts from thestate penitentiary for the same purpose. 


Bradford, Bordell & Kinzua.—The last coupon due 
on the $500,000 first-mortgage bonds of this company has 
not been paid, and at the annual meeting last week it was 
stated that the New York, Lake Erie & Western Co., which 
controls the road, has declined to advance the money. No 
action was taken in relation to the default, and probably 
none will be at present. 


5uffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—At the annua! 
meeting last week, the proposed plan of adjustment of this 
company’s difficulties by the funding of coupons on certain 
of the bonds and the assessment of the stock was approved, 
and resolutions passed authorizing the company to make the 
necessary issue of bonds and scrip. 


California Southern.—Holders of over $2,900,000 out 
of the $3,100,000 bonds of this company have consented to 
the conversion of their bonds into income bonds, and to the 
issue of new first-mortgage bonds as proposed, and the 
transfer of the road to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé. 
The holders of the remaining bonds, however, show a dis- 
position to hold out, and it is probable that a foreclosure 
and sale of the road will be necessary to carry out the pro- 
posed reorganization. 


Central of Georgia.—lIt is said that this company wi!l 
raake a general reduction of 10 per cent. in wages of its em- 
ployés, to take effect Feb. 1 next. 


Central Iowa.—The non-payment by the company of 
the January coupons, which were due Jan. 15, was ex- 
plained by the following statement of Russell Sage, Vice- 
President of the road : ** The coupons of the Central Iowa 
road, due to-day, are being paid eed em by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co, Those purchas will be repaid and 
canceled from the first earnings of the road until they are 
all paid, as have been the previous coupons on the same 
elass of bonds. The directors are arranging a plan for 
paying one-half of four coupons on the divisional bonds, 
which are converted into consolidated bonds, in cash, 
the other half to be funded into said consolidated 


bonds. This will free the company from its floating 
debt and enable it to complete the building of the bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Keithsburg. With estimated 
earpings of the present and coming year, interest will easily 
be paid as it matures. The small deficiency that has ac- 
crued has been in consequence of the loss of crops in the last 
two years and the light earnings in consequence of the same; 
also the light earnings on the divisions of the road for two 
years. Earnings, however, are improving, and we believe 
that everything will go on smoothly in the future.” 


Central of New Jersey.—The Dinsmore suit to set 
aside the lease of this road to the Reading, which has been, 
it was supposed, finally settled, has been revived by an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. The necessary 
bonds were filed in Philadelphia, Jan 16, and the appeal 
certified to the Supreme Court by the Circuit Court. 


Central Pacific.—Tbis company’s statement for No- 
vember and the eleven months to Nov. 30 is as follows : 


—--November.— —Eleven monthbs.— 
1 1884. 1883. 








884, 1883. ‘ 
Earnings........ $1,832,410 $2,104.638 $20,498,444 $22,875,961 
Expenses. ...... 1,242,255 1,303,907 14,438,911 14,291,409 
Net earnings.. $590,155 $800,751 $6,059,633 $8,584,552 


The eleven months show a decrease in gross earnings of 
$2,377,417, or 10.4 per cent.; an increase in expenses of 
$147,502, or 1.0 per cent., and a resulting decrease of 
$2,524,919, or 29.4 per cent., in net earnings. 


Chicago & Great Southern.—It is reported that a 
syndicate has been furmed to buy this bankrupt road and 
extend from its present northern terminus atYeddo, ind., 
northeast about 30 miles to La Crosse, the southern terminus 
of the Chicago & West Michigan road. This connection, it 
is expected, will give some value to the line. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—Several petitions have re- 
cently been filed by the bondholders of this company re- 
questing the courts to permit no further issue cf receiver’s 
certificates. A hearing was recently had of these petitions, 
and by general consent an order will be issued during the 
present term of court for the sale of the road. 

The Receiver reported to the court that he had been 
authorized to issue $310,000 in certificates, and of these 
$235,000 had been used in completing the road to Ports- 
mouth and in making arrangements to change the older 
portion to standard gauge. The Receiver placed the total 
indebtedness, including bonds, certificates and floating debts 
at $1,994,000. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago — 
This company’s statement for November and the tive months 
of its fiscal year from July 1 to Nov. 30, is: 














1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings............ $196,312 $211,264 D. $14.952 7.1 
Expenses.....-....... 124,444 139,661 D. 15,217 10.9 
Net earnings...... $71,868 $71,603 4 $265 0.4 
Fixed charges... 50,000 50,083 D. 83 0.2 
Surplus, Nov...... $21,868  $21.520 I. $348 16 
Surplus to Oct. 31... 163,231 163,068 I. 163 0.1 
Total surplus, 5 ms. $185,099 $184.588 I. $511 0.3 


The earnings above shown are from transportation only. 
Earnings derived from grain elevator, coal elevator, rents, 
and other miscellaneous sources, are credited at the end of 
each six months direct to profit and loss account. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. -A meet- 
ing of the stockholders was held in Cincinnati, Jan. 17, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the investigating 
committee appointed at the last meeting. This committee 
presenting a report setting forth at considerable length the 
expenditures made on the road by the company and the 
disposition made of the amount paid in by the subscribers 
for the stock. The committee says that the company has 
been much embarrassed by the failure of the trustees to 
provide proper terminal facilities in accordance with the 
contract, and also by the fact that the road when received 
from the trustees was in poor condition, and required a much 
larger expenditure of money than had been expe:ted. In 
conclusion, the committee stated that their items, amounting 
to atout $300,000, for expenses incurred in connection with 
the lease of the Cincinnati Southern road from the city of 
Cinciunati and with the organization of the company, which 
required explanation which they were unable to give. 

This portion of the report called out a very sharp discus- 
sion, but this failed to bring out any information on the dis- 
puted point. The meeting finally adjourned without taking 
any action. ° 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—This company, it 
is said, is making arrangements to build this spring an ex- 
tension of the road from the present terminus at Anderson, 
Ind., southward 22 miles to a junction with the Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western, 6 miles east of Indianapolis. The 
road will thus secure southern connection and a line of its 
own to Indianapolis, which it has hitherto lacked. 


Cleveland & Western.—This company has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of buying the Cleveland, Delphos & St. 
Louis road, which is shortly to be sold under foreclosure, 
and completing that road from its present terminus east- 
ward to Akron, Ohio. The incorporators are chiefly bond- 
holders of the old company. 


Columbia & Puget Sound.—The Seattle (Wash. 
Ter.) Intelligencer says: ‘‘ Thiscompany, during the year, 
has graded 13 miles of road and laid 1114 miles of track on 
the Cedar River Extension, which now reaches beyond the 
Black Diamond mine, and would have been completed to 
the franklin colliery by to-day, had not the recent snow- 
storm put a stop to the progress of the work. This company 
has also built three-fourths of a mile of road along the city 
front. On the old line, running to Newcastle, new trestles 
have been built, the largest one to replace the old Lake 
trestle. A new bridge bas been built across Cedar River at 
Renton, a new trestle built at Coal Creek and the old road 
has been mostly retied. The total cost of the Cedar River 
Extension, together with improvements and repairs to the 
old road, has Seen about $200,000. The company will in a 
few weeks build new coal bunkers or chutes to the south of 
the present incline, so that four vessels can be taking cargo 
at the same time.” 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution of Jan. 17, says: ‘‘Tbe East Tennessze 
Railroad suit is now in avery ioteresting shape. At the 
same time the suit stands a fair chance to be compromised. 
It will be remembered that Judge Estes passed an order 
removing the case to the United States Court. A bill of 
exceptions has been filed to that and served, and a super- 
sedeas has been granted. The case will be taken to the 
Supreme Court. On the other hand, the copy of the pro- 
ceedings of removal has been filed in the United States 
court, and the attorneys who represent Major Fink have 
notified the opposite side that on Monday they will apply to 
Judge Boarman for an injunction to dissolve the order 
appointing Judge Dorsey. Thus it isseen that there isa 





chance for the Supreme Court of Georgia and the United 


eahon Court to pass upon the matter, and possibly cause a 
clash .” 

This company has put on a double daily line of Pullman 
cars between Cleveland, Tenn., and New Orleans,.ruon'ng 
in connection with the through trains from New York by 
way of the Pennsylvania, the Shenandoah Valley and the 
Norfolk & Western, and making a line between New York 
and New Orleans with only one change of cars, at Clevelund. 


Florida Railway & Navigation Co.—The Leesburg 
Brauch of this company’s road is now completed to T: vares, 
in Orange County, Fla., 10 miles eastward from the late 
terminus at Leesburg, and 22 miles from the junction with 
the Southern Division at Wildwood. The new line runs 
through a thickly settled section, which is considered one of 
the best orange districts in the State. 


Forth Worth & Denver City.—It is announced that 
work will be begun at once on the extension of this road 
from its present terminus at Wichita Falls, Tex., northwest 
50 miles to a point in Wilberger County. The extension is 
made to retain the stock traffic of the road, as the present 
terminus at Wichita Falls is now surrounded by enclosed 
farming lands and the stockmen no longer have free access 
to the road. 


Greenville & Laurens.— An agreement has been made 
for the consolidation of this company with the Midla:.d, of 
Soutb Carolina, a new company just chartered. The Greet- 
ville & Laurens Co. bas graded 38 miles of road between 
the two towns named, and has also some cash in hand. The 
agreement is understood to be that track shall be laid 
as soon as possible by the new company. The Midland Co. 
is chartered to build a road from Charleston by the shortest 
practicable line to Columbia and thence to Greenville. It 
purposes also extending its road to Asheville, N. C., and 
thence to some point on the East Tennessee road. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—It is reported that 
negotiations are in progress for the transfer of this road to 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Co.; whether by lease, 
purchase or transfer of a controlling interest, is not an- 
nounced. The transfer will necessarily involve the extension 
of the road to a connection with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Feline. Probably this extension will be made across 
the Indian Territory to some point in Southern Kan- 
sas. The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has already authority 
from the government to build a line across the Indian 
Territory. 

A Boston dispatch says that these reports have no four- 
dation except in the fact that both companies want to build 
a line across the Indian Territory, and that some arrange- 
ment with regard to these lines is possible. 


Herkimer, Newport & Poland.—Ata meeting held 
in Newport, N. Y., Jan. 15, the stockholders voted to in- 
crease the capital stock from $120,000 to $250,000, pro- 
vided the consent of the Railroad Commissioners is ob- 
tained. Of the new stock, $80,000 will be applied to im- 
provements of the road and new equipments, and #50,000 
will be reserved to pay off the outstanding bonds of the com- 
pany. 


Houston & Texas Central.—Mr. C. P. Huntington has 
made a statement_regarding the default of this company, in 
which he says that the Southern Development Co., in Novem- 
ber, 1884, acqnired a majority of the Houston & Texas 
Central stock, with its purchase of the Morgan’s Louisiana 
and Texas property. The Houston & Texas Central Co. did 
not earn enough to pay its July, 1884, coupons on the first 
mortgage, and the Southern Development Co. loaned $325,- 
000 to the Houston & Texas Central Co. to meet the interest, 
the Houston & Texas Central expecting to repay the Ican 
from the earnings of the latter half of the year; the company 
was, however, disappointed in this respect, and of the $225,- 
000 loaned only $70,000 have been repaid. Mr. Huntington 
says further, that after inquiring into the Houston & Texas 
Central’s affairs, he became fully convinced that not only 
had the road not earned its interest falling due Jan. 1, 1885, 
“but that, under the circumstances, it could not be reason- 
ably expected that the railway company would be able to 
make provision for the large interest charge annually accru- 
ing against it.” Under these circumstances, Mr. Huntington 
made arrangements in December with the Southern Devel- 
opment Co. to purchase the coupons due Jan. 1, 1885. purely 
asa matter of convenience to the holders. ** Every pains 
was taken, as I am informed, to advise coupon holders that 
the interest had not been earned, that the railway company 
had not sufficient credit to enable it to borrow the money, 
and that the coupons were being purchased and not paid. If 
any person has sold his coupons to the Southern Develop- 
ment Co., through inadvertence or mistake, that company 
bas not hesitated in any instance upon the repayment of the 
money to return the coupons.” 

The company has furnished the following statement to 
the bondholders’ com nittee for the year ending Dec 31: 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings .... ........ $2,580,545 $3,251,875 D. $671,330 20.7 

Expenses ............ 2,419,436 2,588,957 169,52) 6.5 
Net earnings. . $161,109 $662,918 D. $501,809 75.6 
Interest ....... 1,207,820 1,233,897 D. 26,077 2. 

Defivit. . $1,046,711 $570,979 I. $475,732 83.3 


In this statement the earnings and expenses for December 
are partly estimated. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—This company 
gives notice that on Jan. 18 it withdrew all through passen- 
ger trains from its St. Louis Division, and will hereafter run 
only local accommodation trains between Indianapolis and 
Decatur. The St. Louis business formerly done over this 
division by way of Decatur will hereafter be done over the 
main line, through passengers being transferred to the 
Wabash road at Danville. It is understood that the opera- 
tion of the St. Louis Division, bas not been profitabl-, and 
the company has decided to use it for local business only 
hereafter, limiting the train service to the amount of busi- 
ness offered. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—The atten- 
tion of bondholders is called to the fact that the trustees of 
the second m .rtgages are now paying at the Central Trust 
Co., New York, one half of coupon No. 11, due Jan, 1, 1882, 
attached to the second mortgage bunds of said company, 
being $17.50 on each bond. On presentation of the bonds 
said coupon will thereupon be stamped “ half paid.” This 
payment will equalize as to cash payment the bonds which 
have not been exchanged or converted with those heretofore 
exchanged. 


Indianapolis & Vincennes.—This company completed 
in December a branch extending from Bushrod, Ind., 34 
miles from Indianapolis, southward to Island City, a dis- 
tance of 4 miles. It is built to reach some coal mines re- 
cently opened at Island City. 


Jamestown & Franklin.—The lease of this road to 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Co. expired a year 
ago, and some efforts were then made to prevent its renewal. 
The Lake Shore bas continued to operate the road under a 
temporary agreement, and at the annual meeting on Jan, 





12 a new lease to continue for five years was ratified, 
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Lake Erie & Mississippi.—This company bas been 
organized and has made preparations to begin work early in 
the spring. The projected line is from Bloomington. JIl., to 
Peoria, 43 miles, and isan extension of the Lake Erie & 
Western roid, which now terminates at Bloomington. The 
new company issues $1,000,000 of stocks, and $1,000,000 
in bonds. The bonds bave been taken at about 80 by a 
syndicate in which it is said Mr. William H. Vanderbilt is 
largely interested. The road will be leased to the Lake Erie 
& Western Co, on its completion. 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company makes the 
following statement for the six months of its fiscal year 
from July 1 to Dee. 31: 


ee aac as Ska igiins kninetgicycentn natmeke $7,094,098 
Expenses (56.21 per cent.).... ......ceseccees peftipescs in 3,988,065 

pS arrears y Sienna! eolh algo ey eatin $3, 106,028 
Income on investments 52,797 





$3,158 825 
2,442,110 
PE onc cass <eetiead Ge Bese aide Sd ek goo ome $716,715 
For the corresponding period in 1873 the surplus was 
$879,821. The sinking fund payments during tbe half-year 
were $423,929, leaving $375,000 to be paid during the six 
months to June 30 next. 





Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—ibis company 
announces that the branch which leaves the main line north 
of Leland, Miss., and runs westward to a point on the Mis- 
sissippi River opposite Arkansas City, will be shortly opened 
for traffic. Connection will be made with the Little Rock, 
Mississippi River & Texas road at Arkansas City by means 
of a transfer boat large enough to carry 10 cars. This 
branch is 22 miles long from the junction with the main line 
to the river terminus. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of Jan. 10: 

On Dec. 5 two new lines of tramways were opened in the 
city of Durango. 

The surveys of the proposed railway from Tapachula to 
San Benito, Chiapas, are now completed. The length will 
be 18 kilometers. 

The provisional freight tariff now in force on the Mexican 
Central Railroad bas been extended two months, until Feb. 
28, 1885. Meanwhile the new tariff will be discussed and 
the opinions of leading business men in regard to it will be 
listened to and will receive due consideration from the De- 
partment of Pubiic Works. 


Montgomery Southern. —Negotiations are in progress 
for the sale of this road to Georgia parties, who propose to 
extend the road southward. . It isnow in operation from 
Montgomery, Ala., southward to Ada, 20 miles ; it is of 3- 
ft. gauge. 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—The Canadian Pa- 
cific Co. bas secured judgment against this company for 
$1,500,000 for money advanced. It is understood that pro- 
ceedings will be taken under this judgment to secure pos- 
session of the road. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany’s statement for December and the six months of the 
fiscal year from July 1 to Dee. 31, is as below: 

-~—-December.-— ——--Six eens 








1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
jo re eee $197 512 $209,999 $1.213.50L $1,276,905 
Expeuses............. 112,753 115,828 688.862 649,364 

Net eirn'ngs .. ... $84,759 $94,171 $524.4639 $577,541 
ee ee rere ere 342 9.42 331.826 
Surplus for the half-year............... $181,707 $245,715 


For the half-year there was a decrease in gross earnings 
of 813.404, or 1.1 per cent.; a decrease in net earnings of 
$52.902, or 92 per cent., and a decreise in surplus of 
$64 008, or 26.2 per cent. 


New York & Boston Inland.—The Boston Adver- 
tiser, of Jan. 16, says: ‘*The certificate of the Railroad 
Commissicners, approving the sworn estimate of the cost of 
constructing the New York & Boston Inland Railroad, sets 
forth that capital equal to at least one-half of sucb cost bes 
been sabscri by responsible parties and that one-fifth of it 
has been paid in, and that, in the judgment of the board, this 
is ‘sufficient to pay all damages, immediate or consequential, 
that may be occasioned by the laying out, making and 
maintaining the railroad or by taking land or material, has 
been p:id in cash tothe treasurer and will remain in his bands 
until lawfully withdrawn.’ Quite likely; and being so satis- 
fi-d,the action of the board is largely perfunctory and carries 
with it no expression of opinion as to the neces-ity or prospects 
for the projected road. The estimate above referred to 
is thatof Mr. William Roteh, Chief Engineer. and is for only 
a single-track road with 56 Ib ste:l rails. The distance in 
Massachus tts is 39 miles, and the estimated cost is $999.7 13. 
or an average of $25,453 a mile. Mr. George Cook, Treas- 
urer, made affidavit tuat the capital stock of the company i8 
$500,000, and that 25 per cent. of the par value of 
each share bas been paid in. The chart+rs in Connecti- 
cut have expired, and nothing appears to bave been done to 
revivetoem. If, however, the road is built through Massa- 
cbusetts, there may be some way discovered of getting 
through Connecticut, though probably not over any road 
now teased to the New York, New Haven & Hartford, as 
somebody has suggested. 

“The -_< possible chance for this road is a first-class 
double-track road, straighter than any other, with low 
grades and no grade crossings. Such a road was originally 
projected. It was for such a road that the charter was 
grantod. I+ could not be built, probably. for less than $30,- 
000 000. The kind of a road now started will cost, accord- 
ing to the foreguing estimates. only $5,000.000. In compe- 
tition with the two all-rail lines and the three rail and 
water lines between the two cities, a new road that is not 
vastly superior to either will only damage them and not 
hip itself.” 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—Testimony 
is now being taken in the suit brought by R. P. Terhune to 
set aside the organization of this company, which was 
formed by the consolidation of the Midland Railroad Co., of 
New Jersey, with several subordinate companies. The 
plair-tiff claims that the consolidation was effected by voting 
on 6,000 shares of stock which bad been issued in violation 
of the company’s charter, and which bad never been legally 
issued or paid for. Several witnesses examined testified 
that the affairs of the company since the consvlidation bad 
been so mismanaged that it was now on the vergs of bank- 
ruptcy. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—The petition presented 
some months ago to the directors of this company for a 
division of its surplus among its stockholders was signed by 
owners of about one-fifth of the capital stock. The directors 
have declined to make the division on the ground that the 
surplus is chiefly invested in the stuck and bonds of the 
Concord & Claremont and the Peterboro & Hillsboro roads, 
the control of which is important to the company, Should 


these securities be distributed as asked, they would be | 
divided among a large nu ber of the holders, and might be 
bought up bv rival interests. The petitioners, on the other 
hand, claim that, as the road is now leased to the Boston & | 
Lowell Co. ,it is the business of thatcompany to look after these | 
controlled lines, and that they should receive the benefits of 
their investments. It is understood that they will make up 
a case to be submitted to the courts. 


Northern Pacific.—The contractors of the Cascade 
division are now at work on the section of 40 miles from 
New. Yakima, Wash. Ter., to Ellensburg. There is some 
heavy work on this part of the road and it is not expected 
that it will be finished before July. On this division three 
lines are now being surveyed through the Stampede Pass, 
each of which requires a tunnel. It is probable that the 
line will be adopted that requires the longest tunnel as it is 
the easiest in other raspects. 


Ohio River & Lake Erie.—The construction of this 
new road from Greenville, Pa., to Erie, along the line of tha 
old canal, has been interrupted by the failure of the sub- 
contractors to pay their men. Officers of the company state 
that they can do nothing under the terms of the contract, as 
the general contractor has entire control of the matter. 


Oregon & California.—The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle says : ‘‘ The first-mortgage bondholders’ com- 
mittee have under consideration the best means of carrying 
into effect their resolutions of Nov. 14 and 21 for reorgan- 
izing the finances of the company. The London & San 
Francisco Bank (limited) is buying coupon No. 7, due Jan. 1, 
of the company’s first mortgage gold bonds, at 4s. 2d. per 
dollar. The committee hopes to form a satisfactory plan, 
but foreclosure proceedings will probably be begun soon.” 

In Portland, Or., Jan. 19, application was made by coun- 
sel for the English bondholders for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver pending further proceedings. The Court granted the 
application and appointed R, Koebler and A. G. Cunning- 
ham Receivers. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—In the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Phi adelphia, Jan. 16, Henry C. Kelsey, at 
whose suit the receivers were originally appointed, filed a 
supplementary bill. - The bill, however, is merely formal in 
order to cover a change in the trustee under the general 
mortgage. 

Mr. Edward S. Whelen, who was chairman of the stock- 
holders’ annual meeting, has appointed the committee of 
seven provided for by the resolution passed at the meeting. 
It is said that a majority of the committee favor the Gowen 
plan of reorganization. As the members are somewhat scat- 
tered it will be some little time before a meeting can be 
held. The committee named by Mr. Whelen are Messrs. 
Charles T. Collis, of New York: George Brooks, of Birds- 
borough, Pa.; E. J. Dupont, of Wilmington, Del.; William 
P. Jenks, of Philadelphia; Thomas G. Hood, of Philadelphia; 
James Duffy, of Marietta, Pa., and John Taylor, of London, 
England. ‘The committee is to select its own chairman. 

The Receivers’ statement for November, as audited and 
reported to the Court shows cash transactions as follows : 





Railroad Co. Coal & Iron Co 

Cash on hand, Nov.1... ... .. ricaaaeetl $384,205 $5,05 
Receipts from all sources........ ....«. 3,168,356 1,847,273 
I evate Ae ceceves - $8,301,561 $1,852,294 
Disbursements.. ........ ecsaseve, 3000, 130 1,836,398 
Cash balance, Dec. 1... .. . $194,825 $15,896 


It is reported from Philadelphia that several large 
bolders of bonds are not satisfied with the plan of reor- 
ganization, but intend to press the movement for the fore- 
closure of the general mortgage. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—A dispatch 
from Fort Wayne, In¢., Jan. 19, says: ‘‘ The brakemen’s 
strike, which was begun here on Tuesday night, terminated 
last evening. The strikers held a meetiug yesterday after- 
noon and delegated a committee of four to wait on Mayor 
Zollinger at bis residence, which was done. Later the com- 
mittee waited on Superintendent Law, of the railroad, and 
at this meetingit was agreed that the company he permitted 
to run double-header freight trains if desired, while those of 
the striking brakemen who choose to work will be reinstated 
by the company and not be discharged for their partivipa- 
tion in the strike. It is understood that Mayor Zollinger 
promised to use bis influence to the end that the warrants 
which were sworn out for the arrest of strikers be not 
served, and that the company will not push the matter.. The 
chairman of the strikers’ committee says that the strike was 
given up becaase members of the organized lodges of con- 
ductors and engineers who bad urged the brakemen to 
strike, and who gave them promise of moral and financial 
support, failed to do as they had agreed. 

‘Tt is a matter of some surprise to the public to learn that 
upon Tuesday, the first day of the strike, there were, as 
stated by the chairman of the strikers, but 6 of the strikers, 
on the day following but 11, and at no time bas the'r num- 
ber exceeded 30; but they claim, as bad been heretofore 
stated, that they could bave called several hundred outside 
workmen to their aid if they had so desired.” 


Portland & Willamette Valley.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Portland, Oregon, 
southward to Duniee, about 30 miles. The object of the 
road isto make an outlet to Portland for the Oregonian 
Railway, which bas now no connection with that city. 


Reading & Pottsville.—In the court at Pottsville, Pa., 
Jan. 19, the suit of the People’s Railway Co., to enjoin the 
construction of the proposed Reading & Pottsville road into 
the town of Pottsville on the line located, was decided in 
fivor of the defendant. This disposes of the last of the in- 
junction cases against the new road and leaves no legal ob- 
stacle to its construction. The new line when built will 
connect Pottsville with the Pennsylvania Raiiroad’s new 
Reading branch. 


Richmond & Alleghany.—A general meeting of first 
mortgsge bondholders has been called, to be held in New 
York Jan. 23. It is stated in the call for the meeting that 
all negotiations for a settlement have failed, and that the 
meeting is to consider what can be done to secure the rights 
of the bondholders. 


St. Andrews Bay & Alabama,—lIt is proposed to 
build arailroad from St. Andrews Bay, Fla., northward 
into Alabima, the northern terminus to be probably at 
Montgomery. The principal advocate of the proposed line 
is D. C. Aldrich, of Chicago, who is a large owner of pine 
lands on the projected line. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The Governing Committee of the New York Stock Exchange 
has placed the following new securities on the lists : 

Albany & Susquehanna, $2,000,000 first consolidated 6 
per cent. bonds; making the total amount listed $5,000,000. 

Chicogo, Burlington & Quincy, 69,578 shares additional 
stock; making the total number of shares listed 765,400. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, $1,015,000 Michigan 
Division first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, $5,000,000 first mortgage 





$ ea Pacific, $938,000 additional general mortgage 
onds. : 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo, $2,400,000 first mort- 
gage 6 per cent. bonds. 
Pittsburgh Junctio 1, 31,440,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. 
coupon bonds: 


Storm in the Northwest.—The lines west and north- 
west of Chicago have been pretty badly blocked, for the first 
time this winter, by a snow storm which began on Jan. 14 and 
continued for four days. It not only snowed very heavily 
over a wide extent of countrv, but very high winds pre- 
vailed at the same time, drifting thesnow badly. The lowa 
division of the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Iowa lines of 
the Illinois Central were the worst sufferers, being blocked 
at many noints by drifts from 10 to 12 ft. deep, and all 
trains had to be abandoned. All the lines from Chicago to 
Omaha were more or less blocked, however. In Northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota railroad travel was almost en- 
tirely stopped for several days, and large forces of men 
were required to clear out the drifts. . Further west the 
storm was not so violent, and both the St. Paul and the 
Northwestern roads escaped on their Dakota line with com- 
paratively slirht blockades, while no serious trouble is re- 
ported on the Northern Pacific west of Minnesota: 


Texas, Santa Fe & Northern.—This company has 
been organized, and at the first meeting of the new board it 
was resolved to assess all subscribers to the stock for the 
purpose of paying off old debt and making preparations to 
begin work on the road. The projected line is from Santa 
Fe, N. M., northward 28 miles to Espafiola, the present ter- 
minus of the New Mexico Division of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. The object of the present management is to begin 
work early in the coming spring. The company bas been 
organized for several years, but has never done any work 
beyond a little grading. : 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The United States 
Circuit Court, on hearing the aprlication of the Receiver 
for an order defining his duty in relation to the rolling stock 
leased from the various Car Trusts, bas msde an order 
authorizing him to retain 15 locomotives, 10 passenger cars, 
300 hox, 25 stock. 75 coal, 50 flat and 11 caboose cars. and 
to pay rental for the same. The Receiver was limited by a 
former order to the running of one mixed train daily over 
the road, but the Court now authorizes bim torun additional 
trains if he thinks it necessary or profitable. The order 
further forbids him to allow any of the equipment to go off 
the line of the road, or to incur any mileage charges for the 
use of cars of other roads, except in case of local shipments 
for which full rates can be obtained. 


Troy & Greenfield.—The tenth annual report of the 
Manager of the Troy & Greenfield Railrosd and the Hoosac 
Tunnel states that during the vear the operating companies 
have paid over 50 per cent. of their gross earnings from te 
traffic of the road, amounting to $281,414. There has been 
received from other sources $34,961, making a total income 
of $316,375. There has been expended by the Manager in the 
operation of the road $192,430 and in performing services 
for other roads, for which payment has heen collected $26,- 
595, making a total of $219.026, leaving $97,349 as net earn- 
ings for the year. The double track has been opened for use 
from Rockland to Conway Junction, 7.47 miles. The remain- 
ing portion, from Conway Junction to West Deerfield, is well 
advanced. Changes in the line have heen made reducing 
the curvature about 60° on the heaviest grade. The whole 
amount appropriated for double tracking, beginning in 
1879, is $991,133, and the amount expended is $955,423. 
The Manager bas exercised personal supervision over the 
conduct of the road for the past year, and reports several 
improvements made at small cost. Th+ whole number of 
persons employed Sept. 30 last was 269 in opersting the 
road and 118 in construction. The movement of freight 
ears through the tunnel was as follows : 


East-bound. West-bound. Total, 

NL vitun. cso windices aawheaaee 80.920 8,259 119,179 
ee REE CLR 44,688 AT 217 
| Oe Waeee 83.499 82,807 166 : 96 
Per cent. of loaded............ 96.9 46.2 71.6 


The number of trains of all kinds passing througb the tun- 
nel was 11,573. The total passengers carried 1 umbered 
311,710, making a psxssenger-mileage of 5,666 479, The 
total tons of freight moved was 1,421,910, msking a ton 
mileage of 52 The passenger gross earnings 
amounted to $133,237, and the freight gross earnings to 
$414,340. Tie estimate for operating expenses the coming 
year is $190,000. 


Wisconsin Central.—A Milwaukeedispatch states that 
the directors of the Chic+go, Milwaukee & St, Paul Co. 
have referred to the President and General Manager, with 
power, the application of the Wisconsin Central for the use 
of this road to Chicago. It is said thattbey are opposed to 
granting the application on the terms offered by the 
Wisconsin Central, especially as this road is now a c mpeti- 
tor of the St. Paul for through Chicago and St. Paul busi- 
ness. 


. Wisconsin Railroads.—A Milwaukee dispatch says: 
The biennial renort of Railroad Commissioner Haughn 
will be i:sued ina few days. The Commissioner states thet 
during the time embraced in the report the Chippewa Falls 
& Northern bas hecome a part of the Omaha system. and the 
Wisconsin & Michigan a part of the Milwaukee & Northern, 
for purposes of operation. The Fond du Lac, Amboy & 
Peoria was absorbed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and its track changed from a narrow to a standard gauge, 
The St. Paul Eastern Grand Trunk was rented to the Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore & Western, and is operated by it. The 
lease of the Milwaukee & Northern to the Wisconsin Central 
expired, and that road is now operated by the parties own- 
ing it. The cort of all the roads, including equipment, was 
reported in 1884 at $162 936.363. 

*“*The Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul appears to be the 
most exnensively built road in the State, the cost per mile 
having been $70,496 ; the Wisconsin Central cost $61,271 
per mile, the Northern Pacific $55.998, the Omaba $40,584, 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul $31,018, and the Northwestern 
$44,090. 

“The total stock and debt of the roads in Wisconsin on 
June 30, 1884, was $158,726.279 an average of $40,435 per 
mile, and an increase of $16,423,651 during the last two 
vears on 492.9 additional miles. This does not include the 
Northern Pacific. Of the above totals $75.119.662 is stock, 
$83,142,217 bonded indebtedness, and $464,899 floating 
debt. There was paid on this investment during 1883 
$3,603,390 in interest on funded debt and $1,813 128 on 
stock. Only three companies reported dividends declared, 
and one of these on preferred stock only. During 1884 the 
interest paid was $4,339,247—a little less than 514 per cent. 
on the investment—and dividends declared, $2,245,112, not 
quite 3 per cent. on the total stock reported. The companies 
reporting dividends paid in 1884 were: Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, $1,192.298 ; in 1883, $1 026,659 ; Chicago & North- 
western, $719,493 ; in 1883, $743,049. The total income of 
all lines in Wisconsin in 1883, was $20,245,255, an increase 
over the previous year of $575,327. For 1894 the income 





7 per cent. bonds, 


was $21,120,871, an increase over 1888 of $875,616.” 





